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TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 





Author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Hope.” 





The New York Times Saturday Review says— 
“ There ts nothing posstble but unstinted praise for 
a book of qualities as unique as they are admirable. 
Original in plot, thrilling in its situations, strong and 
sweet in its character drawing, vital with noble emotion, 


perfect in style, ‘To Have and To Hold’ compels a 
breathless interest from its first page to tts last, and 7s 















remembered as one remembers an uplifting vision of the 
mountains or the salt breath of the sea.” 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. = = BOSTON 
11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 
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Dont spoil your work with cheap, inferior Gold 
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Sree Trip to the 
Pavis Lrposition 
End Other Places == 


We know that there are a great many artists 
and art students who are anxious to visit The 
Paris Exposition of 1900, but who feel that the 
expenses incurred will be too great a tax on their 
incomes. The Art Amateur, always on the alert 
to help and assist those interested in art, makes 
this heretofore unparalleled offer to every one 
sending in 
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400 THREE “ a“ og. « 


we will give a free trip to The Paris Exposi- 
tion, including ten days in Paris, or five days 
in Paris and five days in London, with all trans- 
portation and hotel expenses absolutely free. 


This is a Chance of a Lifetime 


For any further particulars, address 


Excursion Editor THE ART AMATEUR 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld 
PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class 


OLD MASTERS AND 
PARBIZON SCHOOL 








Paintings 


Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the third volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by Witttkim Bopg, There will be eight 
volumes, containing the reproductions in 
heliogravure of all the Master's pictures, 
with their descriptions and their history. 
The richest and most extensive book ever 
published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete -work ; $520 for the 
Edition de Luxe on Japan paper; $320 
for the edition on Holland paper. 
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G. W. CARMER, 


IMPORTER OF MODERN 


PAINTINGS, 


293 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Galleries closed every Summer.) 





c.f. EBLE, 


Antiques, Curios, Works of Art, 
Quaint Odd Things. 
105 WEST 42d ST., N. Y. 
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BOUSSOD,VALADON & CO. 
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Paris, London, New York, The Hague 
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and WORKS OF ART 
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OF 
Artistic Bookbinding 








Guild of Women Binders of London 
From the Second to the Fourteenth of April 








TOZO TAKAYANAGI 
JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
12 East 16th Street, New York City 


On Exhibition and for Sale 
An Interesting Collection of 








Japanese Ceramics 
Ancient and Modern 


Japanese Paintings 


x Color Prints 


Also, at inexpensive prices, artistic and unique things 
for WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS 





Blakeslee Gallery 


Firth Avenue, Cor. 34TH St., N.Y. 


Early Dutch 
Flemish & English 


Paintings 
EDWARD BRANDUS 


Anctent and Modern 
Paintin gS 
ART GALLERIES 


16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
391 Sth Ave., New York 


‘Bet. 36th and 37¢b Sts. 


Fulius Ochme 


(Formerly with the successors of Goupil Co.) 
384 Fifth Avenue, belween 35th & 36th Sis. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Fligh Class Paintings: 
Barbizon School 


tAND 


Early English Masters 


Memorials 


Original Designs submitted upon request 


59 Carmine St., New York 














FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT AKTISTS 
UNRIVALLED COLLECIION OF 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Rare Old LINE~ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Madison Square, New York 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF 


ANCIENT ann MODERN 
PAINTINGS, 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 36th Street.) 





New Vork office of the largest and most important 


Art Galleries in Paris 


16 Rug Larritte anv 11 Rue Lerecoerier 


ARNOLD & LOCKE, 
GLASS STAINERS 
AND ‘DECORATORS, 


Office, Show Rooms and Factory, 





250 & 252 FULTON STREET, 
Ovington Building, 
Epwarop S, Arnoip, 
Arex. S. Lockg, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Epwarp Tippen, 

AIR BRUSH the best Art Tool in use- 
Applies color by jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do bet 
ter work and save time. No 

. studio complete without it 
Y — Circulars free. Address, 


FOR res 
ART WorRK. Air brush Mig. Co. 


64 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 
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IS THAT PROVIDED BY 


Can be applied with equal success to large or 
small galleries. 


following places : 
Museums e The Mptrepeten Museum of 
e Art, New York; The Corco- 
ran Gallery, Washington; The Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago; The Carnegie Galleries, 

Pittsburg; Museum of Art and Science, 

Brooklyn; Historical Society, Albany; 

School of Design, Providence, R. I. 

4 ; N ;e0. W. Van- 
Private Galleries: \,9°° 3.7% 
bridge T. Gerry, Mr. Charles ‘T. Yerkes and 
Mr. M. C. D. Borden, New York; Mr. Potter 
Palmer, Chicago; Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
Buzzard's Bay; P. A. B. Wiedener, Phila- 
delphia, 
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Picture Dealers’ Galleries: 
Mess. Durand-Ruel, M. Knoedler & Co., 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., Blakeslee & Co., 
Ortgies & Co., Arthur Tooth & Sons, and 
Julius Oehme, New York; Charles Sedel- 
meyer, Paris. 

Correspondence invited, Telephone : 860 Franklin. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York 








Mr, Eugene Fischhof 


invites his friends and patrons 
to visit his galleries, 
5orue St. Laxare,Paris, 
where he will be pleased to show 
a notable collection of works by 
Old Masters and Painters of 
the Early English School. 
‘* New York Art Rooms, 





GEORGE FRINK SPENCER, Manager 
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The Copley Prints 
Copyright, 1899-1900, by F. L. Ford. 
From a Copley Print, Copyright 1900, by Cartis & Cameron 








from the original Miniature. Three sizes 
8 inch oval, $1.25; 5% inch, 75 cts.; 3 inch, 
50 cts. In Cor.tey Gray or our new Cop.ey Seria 
tone, At Art Stores, or of the Publishers. 
Complete picture catalogue, 10 cts, (stamps) 
CURTIS & CAMERON, Publishers 
31 Pierce Building, Boston 
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L.. Castelvecchi & Co, 
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PLASTER CASTS 
AND BRONZES 
| Antique, Medieval 
| and Modern 
For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
Academies of Design, and 
Decorative Purposes. 





turers and 


rters 0 


Casts in good Ivory Finish a 
specialty. 
The largest collection in America. 
Send three cents in postage Jor 
Catalogue and Price List. 


143 Grand Street 








M.H. HARTMANN, 
19 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


/MPORTER OF 


Artists’ Materials. 


Complete Line of Sketching Outfits, 
Oil and Water Color Boxes. 
Large Variety of Studies. 
Pyrography Sets. 
Woolen, Tapestry and 
Fine Art Stationery. 


Moderate Prices. 
Send for catalogue, free on application 








Specialists in 
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Fire-Etched 
Work. 
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E. M. GUBSCH & C€O., 114 East 23d St, New York. 


Best of Imported 
Instruments. 
Designs. 
Instruction. 
Leather in hides 
or pieces. 


| We have on hand the largest stock of undecorated pieces especially designed for this new art, including tabies, 


chairs, tabourettes, plaques, picture frames, panels, etc 


Also a large collection of decorated pieces. 
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THE ART AMATEUR BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM 


FREDERICK A. CHAPMAN 
AND INFORMATION: Amateurs’ and Artists’ | 


work received for ritiism, trom he simplest) ANCeMt and Modern Paintings 
sketches or designs up to finished paintings in | 
Exceptional Examples of the Barbizon School 


oil, water-colors and pastel. Old and new paint- 
ings criticised, classified and valued at current | 
market rates. Send for scale of charges. | 


John W. Van Oost, 23 Union Square, New York. 391 Fifth Ave., near 36th St., N. Y. 
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Tiffany F Favrile Glass 
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{ | HE nineteenth century will always be remem- 
| bered as the age of marvellous inventions and 


discoveries. What the ancients knew of the | 
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process of glass-making was wonderful, But nothing 
they ever produced compares in color and durability 
with TIFFANY FAVRILE Glass. Take an opal, 
with its wonderful glinting colors, and you will have 
some idea of the marvellous beauty of Tiffany Favrile 
Glass. Not only is it used for MEMORIAL WIN- 
DOWS, but for VASES, TANKARDS, LAMP 
GLOBES, etc., each piece an original design, quaint 
and beautiful in form, and a marvel in iridescent color- 
ing. The artistic quality of the glass is recognized by 
the notable connoisseurs in all countries, and collections 


are in the museums of America and Europe. 
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TIFFANY STUDIOS 


TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING CO., 333 Fourth Ave., New York 





F.W. Devoe & Co.’s 
Artists’ Tube Colors 


CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, etc. 
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“THE STANDARD QUALITY” 





F. W. DEVOE & CO.’ 
Moist Water Colofs 


IN TUBES AND PANS 


are of the highest possible grade that 
American skill and machinery c&n 
produce—the name F. W. DEVOE & 
CO. upon the label tells the whole 
story. P 





EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
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F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton Street, cor. William 176 Randolph Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials in the 
United States. 





A. SARTORIUS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Artists’ Colors and Materials : 








Colors, Gold, Mediums and Brushes . 
Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes . 


Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac Gold Paint 


For Gilding Baskets, Frames, Statues, etc. | 4 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing many instructions how to mix and apply colors, to | @ 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 46 West Broadway, New York|& 


(BETWEEN PARK PLACE AND MURRAY ST.) 





Deathless 





is writing done with 


ns’ Fternal Ink 


Higgi 


Its coloring element is pure carbon, and hence it is black when 
written and eternally remains so, proof to age, air, sunshine, 


chemicals and fire. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, or for twelve cents 
you can get a prepaid sample by mail from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 168-8th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road 







. For China and Glass Painting |§ 
For, Oil Painting | @ 
Moist Oleo Colors in Tabes For Aqui init ~ Representative Oil Painting | @ 
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Ft Ut Ut : 
Shears, - - $3.00 Blow Pipe, - - $3.00 
Files, - «= = .30 Each | Planishing up ac- 
Tracers, - = 35 “ | Anvils | 1.00 Ar te 
Punches, $0.35 to .50 “ Stakes, weight 
Mat, - ~ 35 to .50 “ Planishing Hammers, .60 u | 
Chasing Hammers 1.00 “ | Mandrels, - - .60 

(with handle), . . 

Pliers, - - 1.00 “ Dividers, - - 50 
Chasers (Cement), - .30perib. “ with pencil attachment, .85 
Tripoli, - -  .30 “ |BallPeneHammers, .75 “—<t 
Asbestos (in sheets, - .25 “ Raising Hammers, 3.00 
Boxwood (saw dust), 10 “« Mallets, - - - .60 a 
Bellows, - - 5.00 Tool Racks, - 15 

st tt Ut | 


The following set for the beginner in Repoussé work will be 
sent on receipt of price, $7.00:—one pair of shears, two files 
with handles, three tracers, three punches, one matting tool, 
one chasing hammer and handle, a square foot of brass, 
twenty -two- guage, and one pound of Chasers’ cement. 
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THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE articles begun 
in this number which 
relate to the Paris Ex- 


as showing accurately 
_the nature and the de- 
gree of interest taken 
in the artistic side of 
that great fair by the 
people of this country. 
That on “Art Stu- 


veys information of 
value to a large pro- 
portion of the Ameri- 
cans who will visit 
Europe this year ; and 
that on “ Some Amer- 
ican Exhibits” tells 
of what every Ameri- 
can interested in his 
country’s artistic 
‘progress will wish to 
see. Other articles 
dealing with the new- 
est phases of art in 
Europe will follow. It should be remem- 
bered that we are to have, next year, a great 
exhibition of our own. The promoters of 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
will doubtless be on the alert to learn all 
they can from the Paris Exposition. The 
mistakes committed by the management of 
the Chicago World’s Fair should, above 
all things, be avoided. The chief of these 
was the parsimonious and inefficient man- 
agement of the so-called “ Department of 
Publicity.” A great exposition is a great 
business enterprise, and as such should be 
widely and liberally advertised. It is true that 
many items concerning it are news matter 
such as any enterprising periodical should be 
willing to publish. But the only safe and 
reasonable rule in such cases is to be guided 
by the interest which the public actually 
takes in the affair. If curiosity is to be 
excited and interest stimulated, it should be 
largely through the medium of advertising ; 
and this applies to the Exposition as a whole 
as much as to individual exhibitors. We 
dare say there is not a newspaper in the land 
which will not agree with this proposition. 
A great fair is no longer a great novelty. 
Its success depends absolutely upon the 
extent to which it has been advertised. 
*x* * * 

A Most important sale of Chinese ceram- 
ics of the season will be that of the well- 
known Oastler collection, the catalogue of 
which is in preparation. 

* * * 





TWO SILVER MED- 
ALS PRESENTED TO 
MR. DIKRAN KEL- 
EKIAN BY THE 
SHAH OF PERSIA. 


WE have asked more than once why the 
various artistic societies which from time to 
time give competitive exhibitions of sketches 
and studies for public monuments should 
confine themselves to wholly fanciful sub- 
jects, and have never got a satisfactory 
answer. But now comes the Municipal Art 
Society of New York, and in a modest ex- 
hibition at the Arts Club takes hold on a 
real problem, that of a shelter at the Central 
Park terminus of the Broadway line. The 
shelter is needed, and the designs submitted 
are practical and several of them artistic. 
The company can hardly do better than 
select one from among them. That to which 
the first prize has been awarded 
shows a plain but well-propor- 
tioned edifice of stone and brick, 
but others. worthy of examina- 
tion are No. 21, on a structure 
of glass and iron, and. No. 3, for 


position may be taken 


dents Abroad” con-’, 


THE-ART AMATEUR. 


white marble and terra-cotta, with a 
glass roof. Now, will the Municipal Art 
Society or the Architectural League at- 
tack betimes the problem of the stations 
of the Rapid Transit Tunnel? These will be 
some fifty in number, and will go a consider- 
able way toward making the city more ugly 
than it is, or the reverse. We do not doubt 
that it would be easy to get the necessary 
data, and that, if approached in time, such 
men as Mr. Belmont, Mr. Barney, and Mr. 
McDonald would see the advantage of hav- 
ing a collection of really artistic designs to 
choose from and would offer inducements 
in the way of prizes for young architects of 
ability to enter the competition. 
xk * 


WE print elsewhere a sketch of some of 
the methods now in vogue among counter- 
feiters of works of art and dealers in 
spurious old masters and other so-called 
antiques. One form of fraud which, ‘to us, 
has the interest of complete novelty has been 
omitted. That is the counterfeiting of aged 
dwarf trees which goes on in Japan. Every- 
body knows that these little trees are perhaps 
the most artistic products of the gardener’s 
skill that any country has produced. It is 
also matter of common knowledge that some 
of those in Japan are centuries old, and that 
the picturesque forms. assumed by them are 
the result of the labors of many generations 
of artists. The importers of the trees that 
have been sold at auction in this country 
have been careful to spread this information. 
But they have said nothing of the processes 
of pruning, grafting, and bending by which 
a small sapling is transformed in a few years 
into a miniature monarch of the forest, with 
gnarled trunk and twisted branches, and 
knotted roots that grasp the projections of 
an artificially worn bit of rock. Some of 
these imitations are in their way marvels 
of art, but length of time has had little to do 
with their appearance. It should be re- 
marked, too, that they seldom long survive 
removal from the care of the Japanese gar- 
dener. 

x * * 

WuEN Mayor Van Wyck says that the 
new Appellate Court House “looks like 
a music hall,” he is following the universal 
rule, according to which a man compares 
a new object to one in some respect of the 
same nature or appearance with which he is 
familiar. The Mayor, we dare say, had 
never before seen a court-house decorated 
otherwise than with spittoons and pencil 
scrawls; but he must have seen something 
of the gorgeousness of our music halls. It 
is safe to assume that he has, also, seen the 
inside of a church or two not absolutely as 
plain as a barn; but it did not occur to him 
to compare the new court-house to a church, 
because that would be to recognize the fact 
that art in the court room, as in the church, 
might have an elevating effect on the com- 
munity. That, however, is just what we 
contend it has, or ought to have. We hope 
that the future will bring better things in 
this sort than the particular decorations in 















THE SIGNATURE OF-THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 








question; but we submit that it has been 
well worth while to demonstrate that our 
public: offices need not present the sordid 
and filthy appearance that still characterizes 
most of them. 

* * * 

Ir is announced that Mrs. Pheebe A. 
Hearst, who has already so generously en- 
dowed the University of California, will 
bear the expense of various archzological 
undertakings, to be carried on under the con- 
trol of the University. Among these will be 
explorations and excavations in Egypt by 
Dr. George A. Resiner; in Greece and 
Etruria by Dr. Alfred Emerson, and in 
South America and along the Pacific coast, 
from Yucatan to New Mexico, the investiga- 
tions will be conducted by Dr. Udhe. This 
last, we need hardly say, is the most promis- 
ing field of all. Archzologists are gradually 
awakening to the fact that there is more to 
be learned about pre-historic man and the 
beginnings of civilization on this continent 
than anywhere else; and the Pacific coast 
is to this continent what the New World 
as a whole is to the Old. It furnishes data 
that fill many a gap, that explain things long 
considered inexplicable, and bring into the 


realm of science questions which would 


otherwise be merely speculative. 
xe * 


At the Brandus galleries there are just 
now some of the finest examples of the 
school of 1830.that have ever been brought 
to America. We have already said that 
collectors are beginning to discriminate, and 
that even in America they now want the 
best of Diaz, Rousseau, Corot, and Dupré. 
Well, they will not soon find a finer Rous- 
seau than the “ View on the Ridge of Apre- 
mont,” from the Seymour collection, now 
in the possession of Mr. Brandus. It is a 
wood interior, with a pool in the foreground, 
such a subject as was much more frequently 
painted by Diaz, but the incontestible supe- 
riority of Rousseau shines out the more 
apparent for this fact. The picture is in 
a medium key of color, the foliage painted 
with extraordinary precision of touch, the 
rocks and ground. solid, and the whole 
composition inspired by a deep sentiment 
of reality. There are also an attractive 
portrait, by Pourbus, of the Marquise de 
Montecuculi, and one still more pleasing of 
her younger son, which last is a delightful 
harmony in silvery grays. The boy’s jerkin 
is of dark green, with sleeves of silver cloth. 
He holds a bunch of white flowers in his 
hand, and the background is the vaulted 
corridor of a chateau. 

** * 

THE pastels by Mr. Everett Shinn, ex- 
hibited at the Boussod-Valadon gallery, 
were mostly sketches‘ of New York street 
scenes, of uneven quality, but occasionally 
showing a certain degree of originality in 
the choice of subject-and manner of treat- 
ment. Among the best were a view of the 
Déwey Arch and a snow scene, with a dis- 
tant view of the Brooklyn Bridge. In a 
number of portrait sketches of actresses and 
others, Mr. Shinn seerned to be more at 
home than in his street scenes. 

* * * 

A sMALL collection of paintings by 
George H. Smillie, N.A., has been placed on 
exhibition at Knoedler’s gallery. They are 
mostly views of Italian lake scenery, with 
two or three of Venice, and one, a water- 
color, of the Thames. Several portraits of 
well-known New Yorkers, by Fedor Encke, 
have also been placed on view, among them 
those of Mr. C. A. Griscom, Mr. McCall, of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
Mr. Edward A. Shepard, and Mr. Loeb. 

* * * 


A REviEw of the “ Ten American Paint- 
ers’ ” Exhibition will be found on page 115. 











COUNTERFEITING PICTURES. 





HERE is no doubt that the counter- 
feiters of paintings by well-known 
artists are hard at work in anticipa- 
tion of the rush of half-informed 
picture buyers to the Paris Ex- 

position. One well-known picture dealer in- 
forms us that Brussels and Amsterdam are 
full of spurious old masters, and he in- 
stances the case of a picture sold by him 
about a year ago which has turned up in 
the former city bearing a name more fa- 
mous than that of its author, and priced 
at ten times the amount for which he 
had sold it. From another source we learn 
that two of the most famous falsifiers of 
pictures in Europe, Gatti and Vogler, are 
rushed with orders for their specialties, 
among which they now include pictures 
which are expected to pass for the work of 
the late Alfred Sisley. The London picture 
factories are turning out old English paint- 
ings by the dozen, and the unscrupulous 
buyer may obtain Sir Joshuas, Gainsbor- 
oughs, and Romneys for £10 to £20 apiece. 
An expert appraiser at the New York Cus- 
tom House tells us that he saw there lately 
three dozen false Monticellis and other pic- 
tures on the same day. Everything that 
will bring a good price is being counter- 
feited. A certain American artist, of some- 
what inflated reputation, is proudly going 
about announcing that he is among the vic- 
tims. This is, of course, a method of self- 
advertising, like the periodical robberies of 
actresses’ jewels, but we have every reason 
to believe that the painter’s claim is true. 

These false pictures are not sold through 
the regular dealers. They are peddled 
about by irresponsible but glib and well- 
dressed persons who always tell the same 
story. The picture belongs to some private 
owner who is pressed for money, but who 
desires to avoid publicity. For this reason 
his name cannot be given. He could sell 
to a dealer, but the dealer would want to 
make too much profit. He would want to 
pay $5000 and charge $15,000. The owner 
prefers to sell to a collector of taste and 
judgment for $10,000. He will even, being 
in straits for cash, take $8000. Finally, 
after much parley, the picture is sold for 
$6000, and the new owner congratulates 
himself on having obtained a masterpiece 
by a famous painter for one-third its value. 
This is a sample case, though the figures 
are usually smaller. It is easy to give a 
painting the look of age. It is only to mix 
dirt with the paints and with the varnish. 
Bad varnish dried quickly produces deep 
cracks, and these can be made to appear old 
cracks by putting another coat of varnish 
over them. 

As we have frequently said, there is a 
sure way of avoiding being caught by such 
tricks: it is to buy of a responsible dealer 
and pay the actual value of the work. The 
dealer is not likely to be deceived, especially 
as regards modern paintings, and if, by any 
chance, he should be, he is always willing to 
refund the purchase-money and take the 
picture back. A counterfeiter seldom pos- 
sesses any uncommon degree of talent, and 
what he has is exercised under the disad- 
vantage of being obliged to copy the style 
of another and a vastly superior painter. 
His halting, tentative manner betrays him. 
It is almost impossible for an expert who 
has studied hundreds of Corots, Rousseaus, 
Duprés, Constables, to be mistaken. 

With older masters the case is somewhat 
different. The school perpetuated the mas- 
ter’s style, and good experts have taken pic- 
tures by Ferdinand Bol for works of Rem- 
brandt, and paintings by Luini for works of 
Leonardo. But the modern painter, if he 
has talent, seldom follows his master’s style. 
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In regard to old pictures, the buyer 
should be cautioned not to place too much 
reliance upon documents. In the first place, 
they cam be forged much more easily than 
the pictures. And, even when genuine, the 
picture offered with them may not be. We 
have heard of a case in which both picture 
and documents were two centuries old, but 
though the documents were original, the 
picture sold with them was a copy of that 
date made from the one referred to in them. 
If the picture is a good one and worthy of 
the master to whom it is attributed, then it 
may be worth while to investigate the au- 
thenticity of the documents that accom- 
pany it; otherwise they may be dismissed 
as possibly of some historical interest in 


themselves, but certainly of no value as - 


evidence for the picture. 
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DEWEY ARCH FUND NOTES. 





Some of our most esteemed contempo- 
raries have gallantly come forward with 
expressions of warm approbation of our 
efforts to aid in the permanent erection of 
the Dewey Arch. We are congratulated 
on having been the first periodical to start 
a popular subscription for that purpose, and 
our suggestion that an artists’ ball and loan 
exhibition should be held with the same in- 
tent has met with much encouragement. 
We sincerely thank our iriends of the daily 
and weekly press for their kind words; but 
let us remind them that “ imitation is the 
sincerest flattery.” It is also the kind of 
which we are most avid in this office. 

As to the artists’ ball, we are happy to 
state that a strong effort will be made in the 
fall to interest the various artistic bodies 
of the city in the project. “ Society” will 
also be approached with the delicacy with 
which it is always desirable to carry on 
negotiations with a foreign power. We 
have no doubt that the affair will be a suc- 
cess. The recent contribution by the artists 
of London of paintings to the value of 
£10,000 for a patriotic purpose should spur 
on our own artists to do as well or better by 
sending to the exhibition, which should 
follow the ball, examples of their work, to 
be disposed of for the benefit of the Fund. 

We have to acknowledge an addition of 
$20 to The Art Amateur Dewey Arch 
Fund, which now stands as follows: 





a le errr re $ 20.00 
Previously acknowledged .............. 105.00 
I Mids cicwbiiscdv sc bwhe ustaveuss $125.00 


We think it safe to assume that Mr. 
Howard Gould’s promised contribution of 
$25,000 to what we may call the Million- 
aires’ Dewey Arch Fund is not entirely 
dependent on the strict fulfilment of the 
conditions named by him—namely, that 
three others should do as well, and that the 
total contributions should reach $400,000 by 
December 31st next. It is our belief that 
these conditions were intended only to stimu- 
late activity on the part of the committee. 
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Is there a glut of old masters in this 
market? The prices at the Blakeslee- 
Fischhof sale suggest the question. Those 
obtained the first night were decidedly low, 
and the dealers and the few private buyers 
secured many bargains. Among the latter, 
Mr. Charles F. Sprague, of Boston, and 
Mr. Samuel Untermeyer, of New York, 
were the most prominent. Mr. Sprague 
obtained the beautiful “ Virgin and Child,” 
attributed to Giulio Romano, of the Fischhof 
collection, one of the gems of the sale, for 
$400. A good example of Mulready, “ The 
Carpenter Shop,” interesting in subject and 
finished with that union of breadth and 
detail which is characteristic of the artist, 
went to Tooth & Sons for $700. A portrait 
of the Venetian Admiral Daodo, attributed 
to Tintoretto, brought only $850. The fol- 
lowing are all the pictures that brought 
$1000 or over at the first night’s sale: Peter 
Paul Rubens, “St. Peter,” Charles F. 
Sprague, $1350; Albert Cuyp, “ Dutch 
River Scene with Cattle,” R. Curtis, $1650; 
Eugene Isabey, “ Entering the Port,” the 
same buyer, $1150; Raimundo de Madrazo, 
“La Coquette,” William Solomon, $1400; 
Sir A. Van Dyck, “ Henrietta Maria, Queen 
of Charles I.,” Charles F. Sprague, $1100; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Brudenell,” Samuel Untermeyer, $3700; 
Adrian Hanneman, “ Portrait of the Prin- 
cess Mary, daughter of Charles I.,” the 
same buyer, $1150; Thomas Gainsborough, 
“ Portrait of Mlle. Le Nain,” Charles F. 
Sprague, $3150; Sir Peter Lely, “ Portrait 
of the Countess of Rutland,” S. L. Morri- 
son, $1200; Francis Cotes, “ Portrait of 
Miss De Strafford,” C. D. Robson, $2375; 
John Singleton Copley, “ Portrait of Su- 
sanna Randolph,” Charles F. Sprague, 
$6000; M. de Munkacsy, “In the Conser- 
vatory,” Edward Brandus, $2625; Gaspard 
Rigaud, “ Lady with a Negro Page,” S. L. 
Morrison, $1000; Richard Cosway, “ Por- 
trait of the Artist,” R. Curtis, $1000, and 
Lucas Cranach the younger, “ Portrait of 
a Gentleman,” C. D. Robson, $1175. 

** * 


At the second evening’s sale the prices 
were a little, but not much, better. C. H. 
Tyson bought for $10,000 Van Dyck’s por- 
trait of Wolfgang, Duke of Nienburg ; $5900 
was paid by E. Brandus for a “ Forest 
Scene,” by Ruisdael; paintings by Nattier, 
Raeburn, and Mytens brought over $4000 
each ; the “ Turner, “ Venice,” sold for $3850. 

*x* * * 


Tue art of illumination is still maintained 
at a high standard in Persia, at least in the 
elaborate border which usually surrounds 
the seal of the Shah-in-shah. The seal 
itself is stamped in India ink, but the floral 
border is in colors on a ground of gold leaf. 
A document to which it is attached is before 
us. It confers on Mr. Dikran G. Kelekian, 
of New York, for distinguished services to 
Persian commerce the Order of the Lion 
and the Sun. The star of the order, which 
we illustrate, is in silver, hammered and 
pierced and heightened with enamels. In the 
centre is a representation of the ancient 
symbol of the sun rising behind a couchant 
lion. The specimen of Persian caligraphy 
—the original is written in gold ink—is the 
autograph signature of his Majesty. 

*** 


Some of the antique glass just now at 
Vorce’s looks like nothing so much as the 
ancient Mexican feather work made with 
the feathers of humming-birds. The scal- 
ing of the glass, which occasions the irides- 
cence, takes place usually in cup-shaped 
layers. It has taken place in this case at 
a great many points at once. Consequently, 
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ANCIENT BINDING IN REPOUSSED SILVER. 


the patches of metallic color are small, nu- 
merous, fairly regular, and close together, 
like the minute plumage of the birds. 

* Ok Ok 


A uitrLe brochure issued by the Guild 
of Women Binders of London quotes with 
approbation the advice given by Mr. J. J. 
Daly to the Booksellers’ League of New 
York as to how to meet department-store 
competition. Mr. Daly emphasized in par- 
ticular the need for greater attention to 
artistic effect in bindings. What he said 
may be applied to every trade in which 
machine work and commercial centraliza- 
tion conspire to lower prices below the point 
at which the independent artisan can obtain 
a living. The remedy is for the latter to 
put more art into his work. The Guild of 
Women Binders are acting on this sugges- 
tion. They not only produce neatly finished 
and substantial work, but their designs are 
original and artistic. They deserve success, 
and seem to be in a fair way to obtain it. 
Specimens of their work may be seen at 
Bonaventure’s. 

x * x 

AMONG other rare and curious’ bindings 
at Bonaventure’s is one in silver repoussé 
with a representation of the Crucifixion and 
figures of the Evangelists, old-French work, 
apparently of the fifteenth century, which 
we illustrate, together with a modern 
French binding on one of the volumes of 
“Les Bibliophiles Contemporains.” A mod- 
ern binding in carved wood, by Capé, affect- 
ing the German Gothic in design, is at once 
much more skilful and much less effective 
than the former. One of the most beautiful 
of books is the manuscript “ Heures,” writ- 
ten by Jarry, on vellum, the initial letters 
in gold and colors, with several full-page 
miniatures, and bound in red morocco, 
doublé, richly tooled, by Legascon. This 
masterpiece of caligraphy, executed for the 
wife of the great Condé, is priced at $1750. 
Mr. Bonaventure has just issued a hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue, which should 
be in the hands of every bibliophile. 

* * x 

One of the most interesting itéms in the 
collection of the late Augustin Daly is his 
Douay Bible, edition of 1669, which is a 
crowning specimen of the fatuity of the 
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craze for extra-illustrating. It has 
been stuffed with about eight thou- 
sand illustrations, many of them 
taken from books like the Nurem- 
berg Chronicle and the Coburges 
Bible, of much greater rarity than 
the book into, which they have been 
inserted. Valuable etchings by Rem- 
brandt appear side by side with the 
prettinesses of Grivaz, who was 
employed by Mr. Daly to make 
original designs for the work. The 
fate of this book, notwithstanding 
its fine binding and the years of 
labor and research which it must 
have cost, will probably be to be 
broken up itself for the sake of the 
rare prints that have been crowded 
into it. 
x * * 

Mr. Daty was better advised in 
other matters. His collections of 
the works of Thackeray, Dickens, 
and Charles Lamb are acknowl- 
edged to be unexcelled; and his 
collection of autographs, especially 
those of theatrical celebrities, was 
one of uncommon importance. His 
copy of his own book on the cele- 
brated actress, Nell Gwynne, is also 
a curiosity of extra-illustrating, and 
may possibly share the fate which 
will almost certainly overtake his 
Douay Bible. 

x * x 

THE divinely endowed genius, uncon- 
scious of his powers, and discovered only 
by accident, turns up this time in Hungary. 
He was, until the other day, a humble cab- 
man in Budapest. A heavy snowfall gave 
him his opportunity. To while away the 
time during his enforced idleness, he built 
a snow man in the likeness of the Emperor. 
It was so good as to attract the attention 
of the critics—the first time, by the way, 
that a professional critic has ever appreci- 
ated the work of a previously 
unknown artist. Baliko—for 
that is his name—has_ been 
taken up by a wealthy noble- 
man, and has abandoned his 
cab for a studio. And this, too, 
at a time when other geniuses 
are abandoning their studios in 
order to paint in cabs. 

x * x 

Mr. Marcus Simmons is 
one of the most interesting of 
the new group of symbolists, 
who paint not for the sake of 
the things represented nor for 
the sake of art, but for that of 
the ideas which may be sug- 
gested or symbolized by repre- 
sentations of a more or less 
visionary nature. He is sup- 
posed by many people to be a 
Frenchman, but he is, in fact, 
an American. A painting by 
him, just now exhibited at 
Knoedler’s gallery, represents 
Napoleon crossing the Alps in 
a way to show the insignificance 
of even the greatest man of 
modern times when compared 
with the vast theatre in which 
he moves. Napoleon is, in fact, 
but a speck in the landscape, 
in which peak rises beyond 
peak, covered with glaciers, 
snow-fields, and forests. From 
a technical point of view the 
subject is one of enormous 
difficulty, but it is only fair to 
saythat the artist has succeeded 
much better than he has in 
former works in making him- 
self intelligible. 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





BY R. R. 


I. Some AMERICAN EXHIBITS. 


THE pavilion of the United States, like 
those of the other great powers, is situated 
on the Quay d’Orsay, on the left bank of the 
Seine, in the centre of the city and opposite 
the Champs Elysées, the Place de la Con- 
corde, and the Gardens of the Tuilleries. It 
is one of the best locations at the Exposition. 
The building is classic in design, having a 
large central dome and rotunda, and, with 
its decorations, will probably be taken as the 
chief artistic exhibit of this country. Mr. 
Robert Reid’s big painting, which he is said 
to have dashed off in six weeks, is certainly 
bold enough in conception. It is called 
“ America Awakening to Knowledge of Her 
Strength and. Resources,” but the title is a 
misnomer, Mr. Reid has not been up early 
enough to catch Miss America rubbing the 
sleep out of her eyes, and he has, with great 
propriety, represented that young lady as al- 
ready wide awake and fully aware of the ex- 
tent and variety of her resources, which she 
is, in fact, displaying to the admiration of 
the world. They are typified by a nude 
“Electricity ” holding an arc lamp, and a 
half-nude “ Steam,” with “ Manufactures ” 
and “ Education,” and a background of sky- 
scrapers and factory chimneys. Why the 
more mysterious of the two great forces 
should be represented as the most unveiled 
we do not know; but the decoration, as a 
whole, is showy, clever, and, in its incon- 
gruous mingling of realism and idealism, 
fairly expressive of our civilization. 

Some of the more interesting American 
exhibits will be found in the building de- 
voted to the Liberal Arts. In the centre of 
the building, an octagonal room has been 
arranged for the display of American 
stained glass. It is approached by four cor- 
ridors, which are shaded so that the light is 
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gradually cut off, and the room itself is lit 
only through the four screens of stained 
glass which form its walls. The work will 
thus be seen under the best conditions. Mr. 
John La Farge, the Tiffany Glass and 
Decorating Co., J. and R. Lamb, and Mait- 
land, Armstrong & Co. will each fill one of 
these screens, and the ensemble, it may be 
assumed, will be representative of all that is 
best in the art. At this writing I have seen 
only the Messrs. Lamb’s exhibit. It is a 
a. large window, the subject of which 

* Religion Supported by the Church Mil- 
itant and the Church Triumphant.” The 
central figure is enthroned under a canopy, 
and of the two winged figures standing on 
either hand the one is in armor and bears a 
sword, while the other carries a branch of 
lilies. The color is rich and brilliant. 


In one of the rooms opening off this octa- — 


gon will be shown the matchless collection 
of iridescent glass from the Tif- 
fany studios of New York. This 
is so far superior to anything else 
in its kind that it is almost useless 
to institute a comparison between 
it and the work, technically of the 
same nature, from Austria and 
other European countries. Its 
superiority is apparent not only 
in the richness and variety of the \\ 
colors and effects, but quite as 
markedly in the artistic use made 
of them. Mr. Tiffany’s designs 
are original, and are made for 
the material in which and the 
processes by which they are 
executed, while other designers 
merely copy the antique or un- 
intelligently ‘‘ adapt” modern 
landscapes and figure subjects to 
a material unsuited for pictorial 
effects. The vases, bowls, etc., 
are grouped according to color 
in four large cases, one showing 
various tones of gold, another 
iridescent blues, greens, and pur- 
ples, a third metallic orange, 
tawny and russet, and a fourth 
silvery grays and allied tints. A 
fifth case contains a remarkable 
collection of enamels on metal, in 
which the designs are, as is 
proper, more naturalistic, several 
of them being drawn from Amer- 
ican wild flowers, such as the 
Indian pipe, and common garden 
flowers, such as the nasturtium. 
A volume of The Art Amateur 
for 1899-1900, in its cover of red 
morocco and silver repoussé, will 
also be shown in the Liberal Arts 
Building. 

The omission from the list of 


American painters at the Paris DESIGNED 


Exposition of certain fairly well- 

known artists occasioned some 

surprise and disappointment 

among their friends. But it now appears that 
the artists referred to had been asked to 
contribute, and, for various reasons, would 
not, or could not. It is our impression that 
the only fault to be found with the selection 
actually made is that.it includes some pic- 
tures that might better have been left at 
home. But it will not be denied that the late 
George Inness is well represented in “ The 
Clouded Sun” and “The Millpond,” though 
we would have preferred his “ Winter Morn- 
ing, Montclair,” to either of them; nor 
that Homer Martins’s “ Westchester Hills, + 
“ Newport Neck ” and “ The Adirondacks ” 
are good examples of our foremost land- 
scape painter. Winslow Homer’s “ Summer 
Night” is one of his most successful tran- 
scripts of nature’s’ poetry; and John La 
Farge, we have often said, is at his best in 
his South Sea studies. It is easy to imagine 
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a more vinathlladinine oiiiied: but it would 
be found difficult to make a better one. 
Those visitors to the Exposition who are 
mainly interested in art should not fail to 
visit the various small but select exhibitions 
of the dealers in works of art. It is possible 
that the French Impressionists will not be 
represented at all in the official Exposition ; 
but there will be at the Durand-Ruel gal- 
leries, 16 Rue Lafitte and 11 Rue Lepelletier, 
a special exhibition of Monet’s work for the 
last two years, including his studies of the 
Houses of Parliament in London. This is 
the only Monet exhibition that has taken 
place since 1898. Mr. Edward Brandus will 
show at 16 Rue de la Paix capital examples 
of Corot, Troyon, Rousseau, and the other 
painters of the school of 1830, and examples 
of the older schools of France and the Neth- 
erlands—of Pourbus, Mierevelt, a Nattier, 
belonging to a scion of a European royal 
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“RELIGION.” STAINED-GLASS WINDOW. 


BY CHARLES R. LAMB AND FREDERICK S. LAMB, AND EXECUTED BY 


THE FIRM OF J. & R. LAMB. 


family. Mr. Julius Oehme may be found at 
57 Rue Poissonniere; Mr. Frederick Keppel 
may be communicated with at 27 Quai de 
l’Horloge, and Mr. E. F. Bonaventure 
through Munroe & Co., Bankers. The cel- 
ebrated Sedelmeyer galleries of old and 
modern paintings at 6 Rue de la Roche- 
foucauld and those of Mr. Eugene Fischhof 
at 50 Rue St. Lazare, should not be omitted 
from the list. Mr. T. J. Blakeslee’s address 
will be Grand Hotel, London. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 





OF the portraits recently shown at Knoed- 
ler’s gallery, the most pleasing are, unques- 
tionably, those by Mr. Brush. The group 
of the artist’s wife and children, lately ex- 
hibited at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts as a “ Holy Family,” is refined 
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and quiet in color, well drawn and pleas- 
ingly composed after the Italian cinque- 
cento fashion. It occupies a circular carved 
oak frame decorated with masques and fes- 
toons, designed by the artist, which is admi- 
rably in keeping with the painting. The two 
portraits by Mr. Sargent, which hang on 
either side of it, looked rather commonplace 
in comparison. Though clever, they show 
nothing of that admirable indiscretion with 
which Mr. Sargent usually turns his sitter’s 
character wrong side out, and so makes him 
interesting. But perhaps there is no wrong 
side to Mr. Ambassador Choate or Mr. 
James H. Carter. Both these gentlemen 
are graduates of Harvard College, and their 
portraits have been painted for the Harvard 
Club of New York. 
* * * 

“ Some Op Pictures,” exhibited at the 
Union League Club, March 8th to troth, 
were about equally divided be- 
tween the old English and the 
German and Italian schools. The 
most important was the Hogarth, 
“ The Game of Cards,” described 


+ by us some months ago as having 
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been then on exhibition at the 
Durand-Ruel galleries. Of sev- 
eral religious paintings, the most 
interesting were a Van Orley, an 
angular but expressive “ Virgin 
and Child,” curiously rich in 
color, and a Franz Flores, a 
“Virgin and Child,” more 
rounded, with highly colored ac- 
we cessories of fruits and a parrot 
«om in the foreground, and a roman- 
’ tic rocky background. A “ Girl 
Reading,” by Van der Meer, of 
Delft, a small portrait by Lucas 
Cranach, and “ The Blacksmith’s 
Shop,” a big picture of a ruinous 
half-timbered building, by the 
elder Crome, were also, in differ- 
ent ways worth noting. 
x *K * 

THERE have been two little 
exhibitions of paintings by 
American Impressionists, one at 
the Arts Club, of pictures by the 
late John Leslie Breck, the other 
at the Durand-Ruel galleries, of 
works by Mr. Theodore E. Butler. 
Mr. Breck was born within sight 
of our new possession of Guam, 
on board the clipper “ Moonlight,” 
commanded by his father. He 
was “raised” in Massachusetts, 
and educated in art at Munich, 
Antwerp, and Paris. But the in- 
fluence of Claude Monet, under 
which he came later, is that 
which is most marked in his 
work, though much restricted by 
his earlier training and directed 
by his personal preferences. His 
landscapes and marines are full 
of light, movement, and color, but are even 
in tone and smoothly painted, with more 


attention to detail than most Impressionists » 


give. The exhibition was a memorial one. 
Mr. Butler is a relative by marriage of the 
chief of the Impressionists, and follows 
Monet’s footsteps much more closely than 
did Mr. Breck. Some studies of haystacks 
and winding rows of trees might almost be 
mistaken for Monet’s. There was a good 
view of the Brooklyn Bridge in a snow- 
storm, a portrait of Mr. Adams, well drawn 
and expressive, but unnecessarily spotty in 
color, a group of children, one drawing, the 
other looking on, good in the same way and 
degree, and a number of water-color por- 
traits which were unexceptionable. Mr. 
Butler’s attempts at sunlight seem to us 
merely crude, but his effects of fog and mist 
are often very true. 
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THE ART STUDENT ABROAD. 





BY WILLIAM PATTEN. 





THE student arriving in New York or 
Boston with the idea of going to Paris will 
have first to consider the cost of his pas- 
sage. This can be had at rates ranging 
from $50 by the line to Boulogne, $60 
by the line to Antwerp, to $70 by the line 
to Havre, and the same by the line to Cher- 
bourg. The railroad fare from any of 
these points to Paris is practically the same, 
and the time involved does not vary mate- 
rially. If the student has no friends in 
Paris to meet him, the best plan will prob- 
ably be to leave the trunk at the station and 
with the hand baggage take a voiture (cab) 
direct to the club house of the American 
Art Association at number “2 Impasse de 
Conti, au coin du Quai de Conti.” If this 
is written distinctly on a card and handed 
to a cab driver, no knowledge of French is 
necessary. On arriving at the club, hand 
the driver two francs (the legal fare and 
pourboire amounts to only 1 franc 75 cen- 
times), as it will save any discussion, as 
well as the necessity of making change. 
There: are always interpreters on hand 
when getting off the ship, or fellow-pas- 
sengers going in the same direction, who 
will see you on the right train. By this sim- 
ple expedient the student unable to speak 
French can leave New York and arrive 
among his countrymen in Paris without an- 
noyance. , 

The American Art Association is com- 
posed of American and English art stu- 
dents, and is run for their benefit. There is 
a restatrant where meals are served at rea- 
sonable prices, and there is a library where 
many of the current periodicals are kept on 
file. Occasional exhibitions of students’ 
work are interesting features. Through 
the efforts of Mr. A. A. Anderson and Mr. 
Rodman Wanamaker, the club has heen 
placed on a substantial basis of genuine 
usefulness. The Secretary, Mr. Charles 
Bowen Bigelow, has occupied his position 
for a number of years, and is consequently 
able to give the newcomer many valuable 
suggestions as to boarding places, location 
of the different schools, terms of instruc- 
tion, the advantages of the various schools, 
addresses of models, classes for the study of 
French, etc. 

The cost of a room in the hotels fre- 
quented by students is about ten dollars a 
month, with meals of course extra. Food 
costs about the same the world over; many 
a student spends only thirty cents for his 
dinner. Many students hire small studios 
or vacant rooms and furnish them them- 
selves, but it is prudent not to attempt this 
at the outset, or until a certain familiarity 
with French has been acquired. The cost 
of instruction is twenty-five francs or five 
dollars a month for the morning classes, the 
same for the afternoon life classes. The 
evening classes are sometimes a little 
cheaper. There is usually a charge of five 


or ten francs as entrance fee when the stu- 
dent first enters a school, but once paid the 
student does not become liable for it again 
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even if he returns to the school after an ab- 
sence of several years. Correctly speaking, 
there are only life classes and sketch or cos- 
tume classes. There are no classes in illus- 
tration as there are on this ‘side, and com- 
position is only slightingly considered. 
Students bring in compositions at the end 
of the week for judgment and criticism, the 
winner usually taking first choice of posi- 
tion in the life class on the following Mon- 
day morning, when the model gets up on 
the stand for the first pose. It can readily 
be appreciated that unless a student under- 
stands French pretty well he will lose much 
of the meagre criticism usually devoted to 
composition. It is easier when the school 
drawings are being criticised, as the stu- 
dents often translate for their less able com- 
rades. 

Learning to draw and construct from 
the model is a slow process, and until the 
student has arrived at the point where he 
can study and work for himself, indepen- 
dently of criticism, life in the French schools 
under French instructors becomes a tedious 
drudgery. Good work usually receives a 
good criticism, otherwise it is dismissed 
with a few words. 

Having given a brief idea of the condi- 
tions which face a newcomer, it may be in- 
teresting to pass to a consideration of how 
these conditions compare with the facilities 
on this side. 

There are many false ideas current as to 
the value of working in the Paris schools. 
The last five years have seen a considerable 
change in opinions as to its relative impor- 
tance, and in all fields of activity many meth- 
ods that held their place in public esteem 
through a traditionary belief that they were 
the, proper thing to do have had to give 
way. The development of the schools on this 
side- and the increased facilities for study 
which they afford have had much to do 
with this. The Paris schools are much like 
any others, as far as the student is con- 
cerned. The model gets up on the platform 
Monday morning and keeps the pose for 
either a half day or the whole day during 
the week. There is the model, and here is a 
sheet of blank paper. The proposition is 
quite the same, whether the scene be laid in 
Paris, New York, Boston, St. Louis, Lon- 
don, Berlin, or Antwerp. . The school is a 
convenience, a means to an end. There 
may be some instruction in the theory and 
practice of art, some attempt to explain 
what it is and what it is not, but one is 
more apt to hear this in some of the best 
American schools than in the Paris schools. 
There is no doubt but that the level of work 
turned out in the Paris schools is higher 
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than in our own, and the merit of the 
French system is to turn out good work- 
men, but there are several splendid life 
drawings which were awarded the prize 
and placed on the walls in the Bouguereau 
atelier of the Academie Julian by a man 
who had finally to go into the hardware 
business with his father., He hadn’t an idea 
to his name, and all he had been taught was 
how to make life drawings. On the other 
hand there are temperaments to whom a 
thorough course of academic work in the 
schools seems to be necessary before they 
begin to feel the necessity for expression, 
before a path opens out before them. 

The sooner the student can recognize his 
peculiar abilities and limitations, can realize 
the bent of his temperament and what man- 
ner of gardening best befits its develop- 
ment, can appreciate what the future may 
reasonably have in store for him, the better. 
Nothing that has been written will help him 
more probably than Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “ Letter to a Young Gentleman who 
proposes to embrace the career of Art.” It 
is a most clear-headed, lucid explanation of 
the student’s relation to the profession of 
art, and one would be almost justified in 
stealing it if he could not get at it by any 
other means. 

The kind of instruction most useful to a 
man who is beginning serious work in 
Paris or anywhere else is the sort of thing a 
trainer would say to an athlete beginning 
practice, but this, unfortunately, he will 
rarely hear. I once listened to a talk of this 
kind from a man whom all artists revere, 
and, at the risk of seeming to digress, I will 
repeat it. I had been to call on M. Puvis de 
Chavannes at seven o’clock in the morning, 
the only hour at which he received, and the 
famous old man came into the big, cold 
studio from his bedroom in a long, white 
dressing-gown and slippers. “ When we 
sit down to make a drawing from the 
model,” he said, “ you and I are practically 
on the same plane. I have a little more ex- 
perience than you, which does not count for 
very much. There is this difference, how- 
ever. I make my drawing with a distinct 
object in mind of what I want to do. 
Of course I fail many times, and have long 
since become accustomed to making my 
drawings over and over again. The thing 
I wish you to appreciate is, that you must 
always study with a purpose. Art does not 
consist in copying nature. It is impossible 
for us to do so if we would, having only 
limited and arbitrary means at our disposal. 
The writer studies the sounds and forms 
of words. He practises constructing sen- 
tences, so that they shall best express the 
idea he wishes to give, and no search is too 
long for him to make until he has found 
the word which exactly represents the shade 
of meaning he wishes to convey to the 
reader. Now, that is study, for Art is a 
language. The artist must study form, 
perspective, planes, and the way light falls 
on objects as the writer studies letters, 
words, sentences, paragraphs, always with 
the single intent of how best to express the 
idea he wishes to convey. Keep always in 
your mind what you are trying to do, and 
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be as enthusiastic as possible, but do not 
lose your head. When you start out to 
paint a study for color and values no one 
expects you to draw like Holbein. And, 
finally, stop when you have finished. Art 
does not consist in so many hours’ work, 
but in how simply and directly we have ex- 
pressed our thought. I do not mean by 
that be lazy. I am a firm believer in work, 
and work all the time, but guard yourself 
against getting tired and losing track of 
your intention, for Art is intention.” 

I made a note of these remarks imme- 
diately afterward, and feel justified in 
using the quotation marks. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes did not represent the character and 
tendency of the French school. He was a 
radical and an outsider who did not place 
a too high valuation on academical instruc- 
tion. Indeed, the general tenor of the ideas 
on school instruction held by men whose 
work is distinguished by originality of con- 
ception and treatment is, that there is such 
a thing as getting too much of it. Instruct- 
ors combat this idea, and one of them points 
to Guy de Maupassant, who wrote for his 
master, Flaubert, for seven years before he 
was allowed to publish anything. But in 
his case the argument does not hold. Flau- 
bert sent his pupil out daily into the world 
to bring back vivid, living word-paintings 
of certain scenes 
in the life of the 
city, much as a 
reporter might 
be sent out to 
describe a fire, a 
riot, a political 
meeting, or a 
funeral. 

It is furthest 
from my thought 
to attempt to 
discourage’ trav- 
el or to decry 
Paris. After a 
student has ar- 
rived atthe point 
where he can 
produce form 
with some facil- 
ity, there is prob- 
ably no place in 
the world where 
his ideas will get 
such a thorough 
shaking up as 
in Paris. A year 
there will be of 
great value. The 
Salons, the 
Louvre, and the 
Luxembourg 
will mean some- 
thing, and have much to do with broad- 
ening his horizon and developing his per- 
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sonality. It was Goethe who 
said truthfully that charac- 
ter is developed by contact 
with the world, but a talent 
only by isolating it. 

Theories on methods of 
instruction have been fit 
subjects of discussion ever 
since the world began. 
Every observant parent 
knows that the method used 
so successfully with one 
child fails completely when 
applied to another. But it 
will be pertinent, and may 
perhaps be profitable, to 
pick out the names of a few 
men who have not studied 
in the Paris schools, and 
make one’s own deductions. 
George Fuller, George In- 
ness, H. W. Ranger, Wins- 
low Homer, Homer D. Martin, J. Francis 
Murphy, W. L. Lathrop, John W. Alex- 
ander, and W. T. Smedley studied on this 
side. Some of them went abroad for travel 
and study after their names were already 
familiar to the public, but not until then. 
Among the illustrators, Howard Pyle, Wal- 
ter Appleton Clark, Maxfield Parrish, W. A. 
Rogers, and Homer Davenport also learned 
their trade on this side. 





Ir is not the face of a flower alone that 
tells its story or gauges the amount of in- 
formation displayed in rendering it. Its 
setting of calyx, stem, leaf, and branch is 
as characteristic, though not always as at- 
tractive. How the greens are always toned 
to the color of the flower, and what a 
variety—gray greens, yellow, olive, and 
blue greens, but never cold, always saved 
by some subtle change of tone, or play of 
light and shade. It may be in the reflec- 
tions, in the veins or stems, in the backs 
of leaves, in the young growth or fading 
branches—little things that make up the 
pleasant whole, but escape the eye until we 
look for them. 

Besides, the study is not complete with 
the plant alone, especially with wild flow- 
ers. Daisies and clovers are not themselves 
without grasses. That we should, to pre- 





PAINTING IN OIL COLORS FOR THE 
AMATEUR AND BEGINNER. 
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THE vehicle, oil or varnish or megilp, 
which is mixed with the color to make it 
sufficiently fluid to work with must be care- 
fully considered. Oil colors reach the 
painter already ground in oil; but it is some- 
times desirable to thin them with more oil 
or with turpentine, and it is sometimes con- 
venient to add a little siccative to make them 
dry more quickly. The quality of these 
vehicles has much to do with the perma- 
nency of the painting. 

Among the oils, those most generally used 
are poppy oil and linseed oil. Both are.slow 
dryers, and it is usual to mix with them 
chemical ingredients to hasten their drying. 
These, however, affect the colors and had 
better be avoided. The best way to secure 
fairly quick drying is to use very little oil, 
and that pure. Oil mostly oxidizes, darkens 
and becomes yellow with time; hence it is 
desirable to paint in a cool and high key, 
making allowance for the mellowing which 
is sure to occur. But this tendency of oil to 
darken can be lessened by exposing it for a 
long time to the sunlight and decanting the 
clarified oil. This, however, dries still more 
slowly than that which is unclarified. Es- 
sence of turpentine is better than oil in some 
respects for thinning the paint, but it does 
not hold the color so well, and paintings in 
which it is much used are peculiarly liable 
to scale and crack. It allows the color to 
dry without gloss, which is a gain. As a 
rule, English, American, and German pig- 
ments are ground with all the oil that is good 
for them, and often a little more. If you 
use them, try to get along without thinning 
them. But French colors have generally 
very little oil, and, often, after having been 
kept in stock for some time, they are too dry 
to use. It is necessary to add a little vehicle 
to them. In any case, add as little as pos- 
sible ; paint with a rather thick impasto, and 
prepare for the darkening and mellowing of 
your colors by using a cooler and higher 
key than you would if you could reckon 
upon absolute permanency. 

It is usual to apply a coat of varnish to 
the finished picture to bring out the color 
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serve the true feeling of a plant, know its 
surroundings goes without saying. 





and to preserve the pigment from moisture 
and dust. The painting should be com- 
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pletely dry, or the varnish is apt to crack. 
Six months drying indoors is not too long; 
but in summer the picture may be placed in 
the sun, in the open air, in a place free from 
dust, and it will dry much quicker. Var- 
nishes are made from gum or resin dis- 
solved in alcohol, turpentine, or oil. The 
two latter sorts are called “ fat” varnishes. 
They dry comparatively slowly, but are best 
for general use. They should have very lit- 
tle color, and should be put on as thinly and 
evenly as possible with a clean brush, and be 
kept free from dust until dry. Some mod- 
ern painters do not use varnish at all, find- 
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tirely new tone from the paints which you 
are most in the habit of using. This is one 
reason why painters prefer an old palette to 
a new one. In cleaning the palette, do not 
scour it down to the natural hue of the 
wood ; rather rub a little of the paint into the 
fibre every time to hasten the production of 
this friendly grayish tone. But there should 
not be so much of this that it will mix with 
and obscure the colors with which you are 
working. 

If you are working steadily day after day, 
let whatever fresh, unmixed paint there may 
be stay on the palette and clean away only 
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FROM A PEN SKETCH BY BELL. 


ing that it interferes with atmospheric 
effect. 

Among the painter’s tools which we have 
not yet spoken of is the palette. Jf for 
sketching, it had better be square to fit 
snugly in the box. If for studio use, the 
corners may be rounded off. The larger the 
palette the better, provided it does not fa- 
tigue you to hold it. When set with pig- 
ments, the surface left free to mix them on 
is always found to be too small. It should 
be of a hard, firm-grained wood. The color 
is of little consequence, because after it has 
been used for a time it will acquire an en- 


the color that has been mixed. The palette 
can be made easier to hold by shaping the 
thumb-hole with a knife to fit your thumb. 

Many painters continue to use the wooden 
paint box, though dearer, heavier, and clum- 
sier than a tin one. The only reason given 
for this is that it is easy to tack up canvases 
or panels of any size smaller than the cover 
of the box; but the insertion of a piece of 
board in the cover of a tin box makes it 
just as handy in this respect. Its length is 
to be determined by the length of your 
brush-handles, its width by the width of 
your palette. 
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The main use of the. palette-knife is to 
clean the palette; but it is also used to mix 
paint and sometimes to apply it to the can- 
vas. The blade should be of good steel, 
elastic, and about five inches long. The 
trowel-shaped palette-knife is the best to 
paint with. If the paint gets dry on your 
palette you will need a scraper to scrape it 
off, though a bit of broken glass or a com- 
mon kitchen knife may be made to answer. 

Though vehicles should not be much used, 
an oil cup is necessary to hold them when 
wanted. It is usually of tin, with a spring 
catch at the bottom to hold it on the edge 
of the palette. The sides should flare in 
toward the top, so that the oil cannot spill 
out when the palette is held at an angle, but 
the opening must be large enough to admit 
the largest brush which you are in the habit 
of using. 

In the studio it is well to use a mahlstick 
when you want to apply a touch of color 
with great precision. It is a long wooden 
rod with a little ball at the end covered with 
rag, so that it may rest against the canvas 
while you rest your painting hand upon the 
stick, which is held along with the palette in 
the left hand. 

For sketching, it is desirable to have a 
camp-stool and umbrella. The latter should 
have openings in the top to let out the 
heated air, and rings at the ends of the ribs, 
by means of cords attached to which and, at 
the other end, to stones or pegs, it can be 
kept in place in spite of the wind. It may be 
white on the outside, but should be colored 
black within, so that it will not reflect light 
upon the canvas. 





TERMS USED IN ART. 





Atrrisutes. Accessories which denote 
the character of a figure in an allegorical 
picture. As, for instance, a celestial globe 
may denote a figure of Astronomy. His lion 
skin‘and club are the attributes of Hercules. 

BALANCE. A composition is said to be 
balanced when the interest is so divided that 
no part appears empty or superfluous. 

BarBoTINE. A thick glaze, or “ slip,” 
used to decorate pottery in relief. 

Barogue. A heavy, clumsy style of or- 
nament in vogue in the seventeenth century. 

Biscuit. Unglazed pottery or porcelain. 

Bistre. A brownish pigment formerly 
much used as a water-color instead of India 
ink. 

Bitinc-1n. The action of the acid in 
etching. 

BiruMEN. A rich brown oil pigment. It 
is dangerous on account of its tendency to 
crack and run. 

BLenper. A soft brush used to blend the 
colors, while still wet, upon the canvas. 

Bopy-coLor. Water-color thickened with 
Chinese White. 

BreapTH. In painting is absence of need- 
less detail. 

Bur. In engraving and dry-point work 
the roughness caused by the tool on the sur- 
face of the plate. It is generally removed 
by a scraper, but is sometimes allowed to 
remain, especially in the shadows, to catch 
and retain the ink, so as to obtain a rich 
black impression. 

Burin. An engraver’s tool. 

BuRNISHER. An instrument used to rub 
down the marks made by the graver or burin 
when they are liable to print too black. 

CAMAIEU. Painting in tones of the same 
color, as, for instance, when the entire sub- 
ject is painted in tones of green or of lilac. 
Frequently used in eighteenth-century deco- 
ration. 

Cameo. A variegated stone cut in relief, 
so that the various colors are used to distin- 
guish the figures from the background, the 
flesh from the costume and hair, etc. 
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FRANK T. HUTCHENS. 


HE young American artist some 
of whose pictures we illustrate 
herewith is a native of New 
York State and a pupil, at the 
outset, of A. T. Van Laer and 

Irving R. Wiles. Later he studied for three 

years at the Art Students’ League of New 

York, under F. V. du Mond, H. Siddons 

Mowbray, and George de Forest Brush, and 

then went to Paris and entered the Acad- 

emie Julien. While in Paris he was an ac- 
tive member of the American Art Associa- 
tion, and received a medal at the Academie 

Colarossi. He has exhibited at the Salon of 

the Champs Elysées in 1896 and 1898. He 

studied for a time in Italy, and his picture, 

“ Julia,” painted at Florence in 1895, was 

exhibited in the Salon of the following year. 

In 1897 he studied in Normandy, where he 

painted his “ Fisher Girls at Etaples,” which 

he brought to America and exhibited at the 

National Academy of Design. Returning to 

Europe, he made a second visit to Holland, 

where he painted the “Laren Interior,” 

which we illustrate. The old Dutch couple 
are gossipping over their afternoon coffee. 

Mr. Hutchens’s style is fairly well shown in 

the examples reproduced. He prefers sim- 

ple genre subjects with one or a few fig- 
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to America. - 
His work sug- | 
gests the in- 
fluence of 
Josef Israels 
more than 
that of any 
other one 
painter. It is 
quiet, sympa- 
thetic, and re- 
fined. Judg- 
ing from the 
success al- 
ready achiev- 
ed, Mr. Hut- 
chens. will 
very soon be 
awarded a 
place in the 
front rank of 
American 
genre paint- 
ers. His stu- 
dio is now in 


New York. 


PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS.—V. 





To begin with, one should, of course, 
choose simple objects of definite forms and 
colors. The simplest 

is rendered difficult 











“A LAREN INTERIOR.” BY FRANK T. 


ures. He gives much thought to the general 
tone. The local tones are always subtly 
modified to bring them into harmony with 
one another. Thus his grays and browns 
and other low tones will be found to be com- 
posed each of several tones playing into one 
another, and the effect of light in harmoniz- 
ing colors is always very thoroughly stud- 
ied. His pencil drawing reproduced at the 
bottom of the page shows how carefully he 
lays out the first draught of a composition. 
The picture is called “ The Absent One,” 
referring to the place which remains unfilled 
at the table. It was in the Salon of 1898. 
The “ Harvester’s Return” was painted at 
Barbizon in 1896, in the field in which 
Millet’s “ The Angelus ” was painted. Mil- 
let’s house appears in the distance. The 
picture was shown at the National Academy 
of Design in 1897. 

Of other paintings by Mr. Hutchens, one 
of the most successful is his “ Disappoint- 
ment,” exhibited at the Salon of 1898, and 
again at the Boston Art Club, and the So- 
ciety of American Artists. In each case it 
was prominently hung and very favorably 
received by artists and critics. All of these 
pictures are now in private collections, hav- 
ing been sold soon after the artist’s return 


enough by the effect 
of light and shade 
and reflections. 
There is more or less 
light reflected from 
all objects, but those 
with highly polished 
surfaces which re- 
flect so much as to 
destroy their indi- 
vidual color should 
be avoided by the 
beginner. He had 
better not attempt 
polished metal or 
stone, mirrors, glass- 
ware, and the like. 
It is only too easy to 
give some general 
notion of their glit- 
ter, but any artis- 
tic representation of 
such objects is ex- 
tremely difficult. In- 
stead, he should 
choose objects with 
a mat surface, with flat planes and of nearly 
uniform color, old books, wooden boxes, 
kitchen implements, and furniture. These 
things are difficult enough, and, though you 
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“THE HARVESTER’S RETURN.” BY FRANK T. HUTCHENS. 


may not think it, can be rendered very inter- 


_esting by the play of light and shade. Paint 


them as big as nature wheft possible, and 
take great care to get the proportions exact 
at the beginning. Use good, large washes, 
try to get them of the right depth and tone 
at once, not by going over and over them, 
and take care how you mess with the color 
while it is drying. 

There is nearly as much art in posing a bit 
of still-life as in posing a figure. It should 
be at just such a distance as will permit you 
to see the whole subject without moving the 
eye. If the details are confusing and pre- 
vent your taking in the general form and 
tone, you can shut them out by half-closing 
the eyelids. The object should be placed so 
that one side shall be in light, the other in 
shade, the light side relieved if possible 
against the shadow which it casts upon the 
background. But the same ‘object can be 
studied in different lights. Let the light 
come now from the right, again from the 
left, place the object on the floor to get a 
light from above, on a high shelf to paint it 
as lit from below. The light can also be 
varied by means of the window curtains and 
shades ; or, if the object is of the proper size, 
it may be set up in an old soap-box, over 
which a bit of drapery is thrown to shut out 
more or less of the light, as may be desired. 
A few experiments in this way will soon 
show you what beautiful effects of light and 
shade may be obtained with objects not es- 
pecially picturesque in themselves. 

For awhile it will be best to work in mon- 





““ REMINISCENCES OF THE ABSENT ONE.” 


PENCIL SKETCH BY F. T. HUTCHENS. 
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ochrome, with India ink, sepia or bistre 
only, to acquire a proper mastery of the 
brush. Such studies can be made by lamp- 
light, which gives more definite effects than 
daylight, and not so many delicate grada- 
tions to bewilder the beginner and tempt 
him to a laborious and mechanical way of 
working. This. painting in monochrome 
should accustom you to look for the values, 
the differences of dark and light in the ob- 
jects which you paint, and this will be of the 
greatest benefit when you come to work in 
full color. If, for instance, you have two 
apples, a red and a green one, to paint, and 
if you use colors, you will be tempted to be 
satisfied with making one red and the other 
green, without noticing how much lighter 
the latter is than the former. But if you 
have only shades of brown or black to repre- 
sent their difference, you will be more care- 
ful to get the exact depth of tone or value of 
each. But it takes a long time to learn to 
see values justly. 

Exercise yourself in this way by making 
groups of objects of values approaching one 
another, for instance, a number of flower- 
pots on the dry earth of a garden bed. Next 
add a sod of grass, which you will probably 
be surprised to find deeper in tone than the 
earth, or a shovel which, though you would 
not think it, may be lighter. Usually we 
judge yellowish and yellow-green objects to 
be lighter than they are and bluish and gray- 
ish objects to be darker than they are. It is 
only when we try to represent them in mon- 
ochrome that we find how mistaken our 
judgment is apt to be. 

After having painted quite a series of ob- 
jects in monochrome, paint the same objects 
again in full color. It will be much easier 
than if you had attempted them in colors at 
first. It will now be nécessary to attend at 
once to the character of the form and to the 
general tone of the color. For the first, 
if an object is round, take care that you 
make it round ; if its original shape has been 
modified by accident or usage, show just 
how it has come to differ from other objects 
of the kind. One new can just from the 
store is much like another new can; but 
after they have been knocked about and 
have seen service each has a character and 
form of its own, and this is what it is most 
necessary to bring out in the drawing. 

But as regards color, do not insist at 
first on the differences that you will ob- 
serve. If you do, the objects in your paint- 
ing will seem to fall asunder, and not to be- 
long together. The fact is that, no matter 
how diversely colored these objects may be, 
the light modifies the colors of all of them, 
and modifies them in the same way. If it is 
sunset light, it throws yellow or orange 
into all the colors; if open daylight, blue. 
The diversity of color in nature is so attrac- 
tive that you are apt to overlook this general 
tone; but it is of the greatest importance to 
obtain it. Without it your work will be 
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crude, and will lack atmosphere, and the 
various objects will look out of place, some 
too near the eye, some too far from it. 

If there is a general tone all through a 
group of diversely colored objects all the 
more is there in each object. Paint those 
tones without regard to the minor variations 
of them, and you will already have a fairly 
satisfactory painting. 





DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 





Many of our illustrations this month 
have been drawn specially for reproduction 
by direct photographic process, and it will 
be found worth while for students who 
desire to become illustrators to give them 
careful consideration. They show a great 
variety of method and design. Among the 
simplest are the two sketches of clowns 
(page 108) against a black background. The 
clowns are first drawn in outline, taking 
care, if a heavy line is used, that the inside 
edge of it represents the true outline of the 
figure. The circular background is described 
with a compass, and it is filled in with black 
with a fine brush. After the background has 
dried the peacock’s feather can be put in 
with a brush and Chinese white, and correc- 
tions can be made at the same time. Where 
the black background occupies but a small 
proportion of the space, as in the poppy 
design on page 103, it had better be put in 
with the pen. First outline the flowers, 
stems, and leaves, and shade the flowers, 
then draw the waving or jagged lines on 
either side of the flower stems, which serve 
to separate them from the background and 
to give some indication of their hairy char- 
acter, and lastly fill in the background, using 
a very flexible pen. The cupful of orange 
blossoms, by Miss Hallowell, offers a more 
advanced study in flower drawing. Make 
a careful pencil outline or a tracing of the 
whole design on Bristol-board. Begin with 
the delicate shading of the flowers, putting 
at the same time so much work into the 
leaves as will serve to define them and bring 
out the flowers. Next, sketch in the orna- 
ment on the cup, following the same rule 
of putting in only so much shading at first 
as will keep it distinct from the other ele- 
ments of the design. The background may 
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be attended to at this stage, for it serves to 
round the cup and to bring out the spray of 
flowers in the foreground. The vigorous 
blacks of the leaves and the cup are to be 
put in at the last. Take care that no other 
black on the cup approaches in intensity the 
hair of the little figure. The bees may be 
left to the last, but they must not be omitted. 
They are an essential part of the composi- 
tion, as you will see by placing a finger-tip 
on each. 

Mrs. Fannie Rowell’s page of designs for 
ceramic decoration shows how the pen may 
be used in original designing. The central 
cup and saucer have been sketched only with 
a quill pen. In all such work you must have a 
definite idea in your mind of the design which 
you intend to produce. The general forms 
may be sketched out slightly with the pencil. 
They are gone over with a free and light 
touch with the point of the pen. Then the 
more vigorous lines and masses are indi- 
cated, pressing more or less on the pen as 
may be required; lastly, the little sprays of 
leaves which fill up the openings in the 
design maybe put in with the point. The 
jug with the convolvulus design may be 
treated in the same way. The various pretty 
designs for cups are left in outline, though 
intended to be colored, because the colors to 
be used—pale rose, sulphur yellow, and the 
like—are all so light that the general effect 
of the drawing would be too heavy if any 
shading were used. It is one of the most 
important things in drawing with the pen 
to know what to leave out. Your rule 
should be not to introduce detail that will 
falsify the general aspect. Sacrifice the 
smaller truth, in order to keep the bigger. 

Several of our landscape drawings will 
afford good practice. The old gate tower 
on page 105 is sketched freely with the pen. 
[If you can copy Mrs. Rowell’s .cup-and- 
saucer design, you should be able to render 
a good account of this so far as regards 
technique. The Venetian scene on page 104 
and the windmill on the same page require 
a practised hand. The clouds in the latter 
are given by a mechanical tint, and should 
not be imitated with the pen. With this 
exception, bits of these two drawings may 
be imitated as closely as possible, but with- 
out spending too much time upon the work. 
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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MRS. FANNY ROWELL, OF THE N. Y. S. K. A. 


PAINTING WITH A LIMITED PALETTE. 
BY CECILIA BENNETT. 

A SIMPLE palette, composed of a few 
well-chosen colors, mixed in such a manner 
as to be always ready for use, is an induce- 
ment for all who enjoy a dainty, fascinating 
work (if only as a pastime) to take up china 
painting. That mineral colors cannot be 
mixed is absurd nonsense, and the medley 
of colors with which the large majority of 
china decorators burden themselves is un- 
called for and unnecessary. Five colors in 
powder form, three good brushes, a china 
box with the sunken wells, a bottle of spirits 
of turpentine, a couple of ounces of balsam 
of copaiba,a bottle of English grounding oil, 
an ounce of clove oil, a soft piece of silk for 
padding grounds, some cotton, a_palette- 
knife, and a bottle of special soft flux will 
complete an outfit. 

First prepare your medium. Into the 
copaiba put a teaspoonful of grounding oil, 
half a teaspoonful of the clove oil, and mix 
thoroughly. This medium can be used 
freely. It will not collect dust, and it dries 
soft, so that the dry colors can be dusted 
over it, thus saving at least one firing. 

The first color on my list is Albert Yel- 
low, the most useful and beautiful yellow 
that I know of. It can be used as delicately 
as you like in flesh tones, with a touch of 
Pompadour, and gives almost a cream color. 
Alone it is a brilliant yellow that fires about 
the strength in which it is used. Combined 
with Carnation it gives a rich orange. It is 
the foundation of all greens. A touch of 
Meissen Green to Albert Yellow makes 
moss green; more green gives grass green ; 
black, Russian green; Albert Yellow gives 
dark green; a touch of yellow brown added 
to this latter combination makes a brown 
green. 

The next color on my list is Yellow 
3rown, a color found in all foliage and most 
fruits. It is the foundation of all browns. 
Mixed with black and a little red, you get 
a dark brown; mixed with Russian green, 
a brown green; mixed with Ruby, a pink 
brown. 

The third color, Carnation, is a bright red, 
used in all small fruits and all bright red 





flowers, mixed with the browns; but is best 
used over yellow. 

The fourth color, Pompadour, is a rich 
red, from which in its pure state all shades 
of salmon pink can be made. Used thinly 
the most delicate shades are produced, while 
deeper shades are made by using it heavier. 
This color should be used in the first paint- 
ing of pink roses, and requires a soft fire. 
Fired hard it is an ugly gray red. Violet of 
Iron, a dark blood red (used in Tokay 
grapes), is made with Pompadour, Dark 
Blue, Black, and Ruby. 

Ruby, the fifth color, used alone is a per- 
fect “ Jack” rose color. It can be mixed 
with Pompadour. Mixed with dark blue it 
gives all shades of delicate lavender, for use 
in violets and all purple flowers. Mixed 
with blue and black, it is a rich, blue purple 
such as grapes require. Mixed with Rus- 
sian Green, it gives a gray blue, known as 
Copenhagen, which is useful in the gray 
tones in the under side of foliage. It mixes 
with all greens. 

Rose, the sixth color, is used in delicate 
washes on pink flowers. It used to be con- 
sidered the best kiln color, but most of the 
dry colors we find now are fluxed for soft 
fires since the advent of portable kilns. I 
find that a soft fire is quite necessary for the 
delicately painted pinks. 

Dark Blue, the seventh color, used alone 
gives all shades of light blue. Mixed with 
black, it gives the darkest shades of blue. 

Russian Green, the eighth color, makes 
cool greens. It mixes with everything. 

Black, the ninth color, also mixes with 
everything. Used with a little blue, beauti- 
ful dark grays can be made. 

The tenth, Special Soft Flux, I dust lightly 
over my painting when it is quite dry to in- 
sure me a uniform glaze. I do not put flux 
on delicate pinks or flesh tones, as it de- 
stroys the delicate color. Unless you are 
tinting a large surface, try to mix the colors 
in the brush. By that I mean, supposing 
you are painting a leaf, the local color of 
which is Moss Green, lift out of the box a 
portion of Yellow, lightly touch the brush 
to the Russian Green and mix with the yel- 
lows until the desired shade is procured. 
These are but a few of the shades and tints 
that it is possible to produce with the nine 
colors as a foundation. 





TREATMENT OF CERAMIC DESIGNS. 





Cups AND Saucers take more time to deco- 
rate than plates. They seem so simple, yet they 
are the most difficult shapes for a beginner. Care- 
less work is sure to show around the handles. 
An inexperienced ceramic worker will not realize 
the difficulties to be overcome to get perfect work 
about the handles. On many shapes the lines are 
not clearly marked, but there must be no uncer- 
tainty in the decoration. Where no gold is used, 
but much painting, the handles are frequently 
tinted same as the cup. But if the tinting is so 
imperfect that it must be patched, take it off, and 
be content with a gold handle. It is so easy to 
touch the gold down too far or to spatter. In 
fact, there are many things the amateur seems able 
to accomplish that are not desirable, but to over- 
come these difficulties is a pleasure worth the 
trouble. We hope you will dry tints quickly so 
they will not absorb dust, and that you will also 
dry gold, for these little cups are hard to hold if 
surfaces are wet and not to be touched. 


THe Fv.eur-pE-Lis Cup AND SAUCER may be 
tinted entirely over the surface with écru (yellow 
brown and silver yellow). - After firing commence 
by sketching the design with violet. The cup is 
shapely for fleur-de-lis. It is better for the sub- 
ject than a broad, low cup. The stems with the 
flower need height. Try to master the handling of 
enamels with this design, not high enamels sur- 
rounded with paste, but low, hard enamels with 
which some color has been mixed so the result 
may be raised but little more than color. It will 
have glaze like Japanese ware. It should be more 
like very thick, highly glazed color, not at all like 
spots of enamel. Sketch the design with regular 
clean edges. It will not look the same if traced. 
A sketched outline is quite different as a decora- 
tion from a printed outline. Much Japanese cer- 
amic work has outlines put on by the brush. It 
has the individual quality of painting. Allow the 
drawing to show freedom. Although the spaces 
are kept similar, allow the objects in the spaces 
to vary, but do not mar the general effect. The 
same shapes should be kept, but, as in Eastern 
rugs, no two shapes should be exactly alike in de- 
tail. For instance, the brownish husks of the 
fleur-de-lis need not be placed exactly the same, 
but used to fill in spaces. Printed ware has too 
much the monotony of perfection. But do not 
descend to carelessness, for the drawing to be 
shapely must be guided by deepest thought. It 
must be very clever drawing to keep changes 
within certain lines. Fill in the spaces with white 
and violet tinted enamels. Indicate green stems 
by greenish enamels, running into and blending 
with the violet flower. The conventional fleur-de- 
lis may be in a deeper shade of violet enamel. 
The borders in green and violet are also of flat 
enamels, outlined. This is a revival of an old 
style of decoration, which is highly artistic and 
serviceable. Being conventional, one does not tire 
of it. 

FLAT ENAMELS AS A DECORATION may also be 
used on the centre design of cup and saucer. 
Commence by tinting with lustre. Use light 
green, violet, or rose, not a dark steel blue nor a 
dark green, for we want rich ornament on a light 
ground. Light ornament against a steel blue gives 
a weird effect not generally admired on such 
dainty shapes as cups and saucers. Over a light 
green lustre ground paint the general shape of 
scrolls in apple green, and surround with light 
enamels. Another scheme of color equally dainty 
is to have the cup of pink lustre and the scrolls of 
rose pompadour. This contrast of color with 
lustre is necessary to make the lustre most deco- 
rative. Great variety may be used in scroll dec- 
oration. They may be drawn entirely with 
enamels, or the color scrolls may be surrounded 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DECORATION OF VARIOUS SHAPED CUPS AND SAUCERS. BY FANNY ROWELL. 
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SUGGESTION FOR THE DECORATION OF A FRUIT DISH. 
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with gold in relief or flat. Simply flat gold scrolls 
over a color makes a handsome cup, or on a white 
cup have colored enamels, perhaps rose, in various 
depths. 

THe Orcuip Pirate has for foundation of the 
band the long green leaves of the orchid laid in 
somewhat as a ribbon. The smallest cups are 
part of a toy teaset, dainty as cabinet pieces. The 
originals of the drawing have lustre shell tint over 
base of cup and edge of saucer. Pink lustre 
first fired and yellow lustre over gives the shell 
tint. The upper part a light pink tint of color, 
and flowers worked out with white enamels. 

Great care must be taken to understand the 
heat at which special enamels glaze. If overfired 
they sink too much. It is best to use relief white 
almost pure—quite pure if you can get sufficient 
heat to glaze them. 

Tue Bovuguet or Viotets holding a wreath of 
single violets is an idea for a panel. Small horns, 
orchids in white, pink and purple enamels. Out- 
line with purple. Have yellow lustre to edge of 
plate and on the cup. 

Corree Cup witH Banps.—Have the outline in 
green, and use two shades of green enamels at 
the base and two of carnation red, which makes 
a fine enamel with Relief white. Have the upper 
bands of green only. Paint the flowers naturally 
against a gold background, and finish the painting 
near the gold with small touches of enamels to 
make the flowers stand out from the gold. 

Wuite FLowers in enamels are suggested by 
the A. D. coffee cups with lilies-of-the-valley. 
Have a light pink ground of color. The leaves 
may be delicately laid in with shaded green en- 
amels. Shape the flowers with gray enamels as 
well as with white. 





CLASSES IN CERAMICS. 


Serious study of china decoration does not 
commence by painting china. That should be the 
aim but not the beginning. If a ceramic art 
school were founded on the large plan that we 
have for cast and life study, there should be fa- 
cilities for study of design, clay modelling, study 
of glazes and materials, and the chemical prop- 
erties of colors. France has such a school in con- 
nection with the pottery at Sévres. The course of 
study should not be optional. It should be con- 
nected with a pottery, for actual results cannot be 
sure until work has gone through the fire. As a 
study of design it should have much the same 
course as that followed by the designer of tex- 
tiles, together with accurate draughtsmanship and 
practical work with materials. The “reasons 
why” should be thoroughly understood. When 
colors are commenced, there should be thorough 
knowledge of the palette; how one color affects 
another, how many fires each will stand, and their 
strength or weakness in combinations. As classes 
are now managed even there is no reason why this 
subject should not be gone into more deeply. 
Have each student make a palette of colors for 
reference in work. I think a teacher should in- 
sist upon such a palette being made. A plate is 
the best shape, with the colors put regularly 
around the border, and marked by the name of 
each color and combinations of colors. With 
careful preliminary work students may succeed 
to a great extent alone. When many portions of 
ceramic work are taken up at once in a studio, a 
teacher must guide at every step, or not be respon- 
sible for results. I do not mean that teachers 
must do the work. The only successful teacher 
is the one who has the faculty of making others 
understand. Large, decorative china paintings, 
fanciful to some extent, and developed by very 


clever handling, which follows memory or im- 
agination, and is not based on studies or nature, 
must of necessity be learned by observation. It is 
as much the cleverness of the student as the talent 
of the teacher which can develop instruction from 
this method. The student may do much good 
work by following the style of the teacher alone. 
Follow the teacher closely while studying, letting 
your originality develop when you have secured 
some technical knowledge. You may be an im- 
prover of a style or a close imitator. Learn to 
execute a style properly before you undertake to 
put yourself into it. Individuality develops better 
when backed by thorough knowledge. The sys- 
tem of teaching by a few criticisms and leaving 
pupils to work out decorations directly on the 
china would probably result in a vast amount of 
poorly decorated china, very much what the home 
work is with the beginner—very good as practice, 
but very poor as to results. While one is learning 
alone the china may be to a great extent disfig- 
ured. The system certainly should not include 
firing. If firing does not culminate the work, then 
much valuable material is lost. Whether one is 
accurate in grounding cannot well be determined 
except by firing. So small spaces should be done 
accurately and fired as tests, instead of wasting 
color and taking chances on a large piece of china. 
The problem of just what course of study should 
be followed will probably be developed when 





metal, very charming with violet tones. Paint 
double violets in a band about your plate. No. 11 
snow crystal could divide the band into threes. 
Use violet lustre as the body color of the orna- 
ment. From the violets to the edge of plate 
have silver lustre over color. The very little 
green of stems with the violets is a nice note of 
color, but keep greens subordinate. 


S. B.—The Sévres blue bordered china is gen- 
erally understood to be underglaze, but it is quite 
oftener over the glaze than under. It is fired over 
the glaze with intense heat for as long as six or 
seven hours, making the glaze actually melt and 
combine with the color. This particular blue is a 
peculiar paint, looking quite black, and is the 
only color that takes just this treatment. It can- 
not be done in amateur kilns because of the enor- 
mous heat required. The ware is expensive on ac- 
count of the number of pieces lost by imperfect 
tinting. “ Seconds” and “thirds” are cheap, but 
they are not what one wants for decoration. Only 
perfect china, of really beautiful shape, should be 
selected for decorative purposes, for fine work re- 
quires at least a good beginning, and a design 
should not be hampered or interfered with by 
places on china which must be covered. I rarely 
find a pupil who can finish a dusted ground with- 
out a. blemish. When they do not want to lose 
their work it necessarily means changing the de- 


PRIZE PIECE FROM THE DUQUESNE CERAMIC EXHIBITION, PITTSBURG. 


Flower Designs by Mrs. W. C. Walters, Vase by Miss Roberta Dodds, Tile Head (Joseph Jefferson) by Miss Frances 
Kuhn, Six Plates by Helen Harper, Miniatures by Miss Sophie Keenan, Head of a Woman by Miss Myra Boyd 


Tray (Hunting Dog) by Miss Marian Cowen. 


some philanthropist endows an American school 
of ceramics. Our great varieties of clay, the fine 
work achieved by our potteries, and the enthu- 
siasm of our artists are leading to an enthusiasm 
which will eventually make America the centre 
of ceramic arts. 





SUCCESS? 
Ir You Work For Ir. 


J. R—In commercial ware fine gold designs 
are printed on the china with a gummy substance, 
and powdered gold is dusted over—carefully, of 
course, for it is precious stuff. The great fine- 
ness and regularity is obtained by photographing 
down the first design, making all the lines finer 
than pen-strokes. Such borders are naturally 
monotonous in their perfection. The individuality 
of free work is lacking, yet it is well to imitate 
the care with which each design is made. 


M. J. B.—China painting is the most careful 
work of all branches of art. Other art work 
looks chiefly to the outer result. Mineral colors 
develop every touch from first to last. Your 
china cleaned with hydrofluoric is not so good to 
use for lustre as for color. You cannot hide 
blemishes with lustre. Silver is the only opaque 
lustre, and is better over color than over a blem- 
ished surface. The color takes away the looking- 
glass effect of silver lustre, making it like a dull 


sign to cover the blemishes. In the end it usually 
means more work than if they had remedied the 
first mistake by taking off tint and redusting. 


R. J.—If you have a wise little head you will 
know when it is best to decline an order. Reason 
that you can spend your time to better advantage 
than to work for just a little more than the price 
of the material, unless it is a work of love. De- 
cline orders given by people who want bargain 
china. Ceramists must train their own little 
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world to appreciate. With a knowledge of the 
artistic qualities of the decoration will come a 
willingness to pay properly to own it. China ex- 
quisitely decorated has intrinsic value, whether it 
is signed or not. A noted name of one who has 
succeeded will help to sell it, but is not necessary. 


S. S. C.—China painters sometimes take refuge 
in not giving any of their work away, and mak- 
ing no exchanges. It seems the only way out of 
keeping busy for nothing. “ Won't you paint me 
a cup and saucer?” “I would so love a souvenir 
of your studio.” A cup and saucer that one would 
wish to be remembered by would take at least a 
day to paint. The china, gold, colors, and firing 
would probably cost two dollars. Thus runs the 
world away. 


Jeanne.—A clever teacher is like a person who 
has the name of being a good conversationalist, 
who merely has the power to start themes 
which make others talk. It is the knack of draw- 
ing out the best in each person, and putting people 
at their ease, so that they do and say their best. 
The best ceramic teacher not only gives ideas, but 
draws out and arranges the student’s ideas so that 
her work may be individual of herself, not all 
studio work on one dried and fired principle. 
Pupils who have some ability or adaptability get 
methods in this way, but do not become abject 
copyists. Find the direction of taste of the stu- 
dent, and follow that line by encouraging natural 
taste, educating it, and refining it to instructive 
style. Do not try to make all pupils alike. 


L. M. T.—Many materials besides china may be 
decorated with mineral colors. Lava makes a 
fine body when painted and glazed for tiles. Very 
large tiles may be made of lava, for it does not 
break nor bend. Slag from Colorado is a material 
more like glass. It is the clay from which gold and 
silver are taken. Melted, it is formed into dishes 
and ornaments, usually making veins of curious 
bits of color throughout the ware. This may be 
painted with glass colors, or mixed with a good 
coloring in the clay state, to give pastel colors, in- 
stead of crude yellows and browns. By pastel 
colors are meant the soft grays and pinks and 
blues, so charmingly delicate that they blend one 
to the other, forming harmonious shell tints. 
They are the colors that never jar. 


D. C. R.—Nut bowls, fruit dishes and centre- 
pieces for tables may be decorated in a highly 
ornamental way. If of a shape not too plain, a 
radiant coloring of lustre would be most superb. 
Such large shapes are usually better colored than 
painted. Although when painted with a design 
such as we give this month of strawberries, they 
are highly decorative, and may be used for many 
things besides fruit. Centre-pieces of all kinds 
should be radiant with delicate color, not one 
color prédominating too distinctly, for they must 
harmonize with dishes of various courses. 


A. R. L—Yes, it is perhaps a little crude. Your 
style of work needs to be mellowed by experience. 
Work out some practical designs. Study schemes 
of ornament. Our museums of art have rare ex- 
amples of ceramics. 

L. C.—Dry your color before taking china to 
be fired. Also thoroughly dry the gold. Dusted 
grounds and tinted grounds should all be put in a 
warm oven and gradually allowed to cool. A lit- 
tle oven over a gas stove is best. It is a neces- 
sary piece of furniture in a ceramic studio. But 
do not dry paste or enamels. It has the effect of 
half baking them, causing them to peel off when 
fired. 


B. W.—Flux is the medium that gives more 
glaze to mineral colors. It may be used with 
colors that are not naturally high in glaze, such 
as pinks, red browns, carnations, blues, but only 
when these colors are used thinly. When color is 
used very 
heavily flux 
added inclines 
it to peel off. 
Flux is also 
used in pow- 
der form to 
dust over a 
mineral paint- 
ing to give it 
uniform high 
glaze. 

See p. 116 
for other an- 
swers to cor- 
respondents. 
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BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS. 





SUGGESTIONS For CopyiInGc “ THE MISsER,” 
By Lucas CRANACH, IN OIL, WATER, 
AND PasTeL Cotors. 


O render the quality 
of texture of this 
picture, a smooth 
canvas or a ma- 
hogany panel 
would be the most 
effective. The lat- 
ter, although very 
popular in former 
times, is not a 
great deal used in 
these days. Any 
wood that is hard 

and will allow a high finish is suitable for 
a panel. Some painters will glue three or 
four thicknesses together to prevent warp- 
ing. Before starting to draw the subject 
the student should tone down the canvas 
with a thin coating of Burnt Umber very 
much diluted with turpentine, so that the 
canvas is simply stained, not painted; or, 
in case the drawing is a very laborious 
work, it can be drawn on the plain canvas 
with charcoal and then inked over. This 
process will prevent the wash of turpentine 
and umber from removing the drawing. 
The oil colors afterward will prevent the 
outline from being too much in evidence, 
and it has the advantage of not being so 
easily lost as when it is put in with paint 
alone. So much in a picture of this kind 
depends upon the drawing, that until that is 
quite satisfactory it is useless to commence 
coloring. 

For the first painting try to get an idea 
of the big masses of color and light and 
shade. The head of the miser can be sug- 
gested with Burnt Sienna, Light Red, and 
Silver White; the same colors also for the 
hands of the miser and the fur. For the 
woman’s face and hands Light Red, Yel- 
low Ochre, Silver White, and Terre Verte 
suggest the broad masses of light and 
shade only. The background should be 
painted with Burnt Umber, Madder Lake, 
and Black. For the rich draperies use 
Light Red and Burnt Sienna and with light 
touches of Vermilion. This can be glazed 
over when quite dry with Madder Lake. 
The same treatment of the cap will enrich 
its color. A medium of turpentine and oil 
with a few drops of quick drying oil will 
be very useful, especially in the shadows; 
it will make them flat, and in that way they 
will appear darker without using very black 
colors, 

The canvas should now be put away for 
a day or two to dry. It should be well 
scraped before painted on again, and then 
oiled out. All the oil should be rubbed off 
with a soft cloth, or the picture would 
rapidly darken. The face of the woman, 
being the foremost and principal figure, 
should be next painted and finished. Add 
Rose Madder, Raw Sienna, and Vermilion 
to the flesh tints. Paint the hair and eyes 
and the jewels on the cap, and repaint the 


portion of the background that touches the 
head. Proceed in this way with the detail 
throughout the picture, glazing the reds 
with Madder Lake and finishing the plumes 
in the hat. Small red sable brushes should 
be used for the detail. Observe well the 
way the head of the miser is kept in the 
background. When the picture is thor- 
oughly dry, a good coating of mastic var- 
nish will add a great deal to the richness 
and finish. 

Warer-Cotrors: Make a faithful drawing 
on Whatman’s hot-pressed 140-lb. paper 
which has been stretched either on a 
stretcher or else glued down to a firm piece 
of cardboard. Tint the whole paper with 
Yellow Ochre and Black before beginning 
to color, or the picture will be found, to be 
pitched too high. The flesh tints of the 
woman are made with Rose Madder, Yel- 
low Ochre, Vermilion, and Dark Hooker’s 
Green. For the cap use Vermilion and Rose 
Madder. The pearls should be put in with 
Chinese White at the last and shaded deli- 
cate tones as required. The drapery of the 
woman should be painted with Brown 
Madder, Alizarin Crimson, and Vermilion. 
The design on the trimming should be put 
on afterward. The background should be 
all painted at the same time, using Burnt 
Sienna, Brown Madder, and Black. For 
the head of the old man use Light Red and 
Hooker’s Green No. 2. 

PasteL Cotors: The flesh tones of this 
picture could be very well reproduced in 
pastel, but the student would find it a good 
deal easier if he makes it on a larger scale. 
The finger will have to be used quite freely 
on the smooth surfaces of the woman’s skin. 
The woman by herself would make a de- 
lightful study. 





PLEASANT DINING-ROOMS. 





BY ALICE M. KELLOGG, 





AN eastern exposure is always satisfac- 
tory for a dining-room, and with windows 
opening also to the south the situation could 
not be bettered. The ill humors of the 
morning, that make their first appearance 
at the breakfast-table, have the counter- 
acting influence of the sunny rays from the 
east. Through the luncheon hour the sun- 
light has a chance to continue its good office 
of giving cheer at meal-time, and the last 
evening gathering in the dining-room under 
the lamplight no longer requires its bene- 
diction. 

In every new plan for the building of 
a house the southeast placing of the dining- 
room should be considered above all con- 
flicting claims, and no compromise made for 
lesser advantages. Starting right in this 
matter will insure an inspiration for carry- 
ing out the interior fittings of the dining- 
room to correspond with its auspicious 
beginning. ; 

Although the popular choice for dining- 
room furnishings centres upon the use of 
oak, there are other more unique selections. 
For instance, the table and chairs, like the 
woodwork, may be of ash, stained a soft, 
dull green. A corner cabinet and sideboard 

may be in- 
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chosen for the wall, the pattern being so 
closely woven that it would not obtrude 
itself on the vision, and this would form 
a pleasing background for china. If the 
curtains were a mixture of green with an 
old red, that would brighten by artificial 
light, the same effect should be sought for 
in the floor covering. Green and white 
china for daylight use, and some additional 
pieces in old red (with the latter color 
appearing again on the lamp-shade), would 
complete the double effect this room would 
give—restful through the sunny hours and 
cheerful at night. 

A not less attractive scheme for a south- 
east dining-room, that could be reached at 
a decreased expense, would be to paint the 
woodwork white and paper the walls with 
an apple-green stripe a half inch wide, with 
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There are so many pretty furnishings for 
dining-room use that the wonder is so much 
of the commonplace is in evidence. Due 
attention is paid to the meals often with 
a complacent disregard for making the sur- 
roundings pleasant. Yet more than the 
other living rooms of the household does 
the dining-room recompense any outlay of 
time, thought, and money. 





THE ARTS OF METAL 
VI. THe RAIsING oF A VASE. 
AFTER braising the seam, as previously 
explained, the metal-is now pickled and 
thoroughly cleaned. If any borax should 
happen to remain, this must be cracked off 
by striking the metal with the hammer. 
The borax, being of a glassy nature, is very 
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The whole of this vase could be raised 
from a disc of metal by external blows, but 
it would be a very tedious method. On 
the other hand, by the continuance of the 
raising-in, as explained in Figs. 4 and 5, 
the metal would be gathered into a smaller 
diameter through the different steps of 
raising. See Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. In 
the latter, Fig. 5, which the metal would 
become thickened, unless the solid thinning 
blow was allowed to predominate. If 
enough metal has been allowed in the first 
instance, it might be raised in and up to 
form a long, cylindrical neck. 

Sometimes a vessel will require a solid 
thickened edge to form a lip thicker than 
that which would be gathered in. Should 
this be necessary, a stouter gauge of metal 
must be used, but of a smaller diameter. 








a tiny dividing line of white. The picture 
rod should be placed close to the ceiling 
and painted the color of the paper. The 
furniture could be either natural cherry or 
curly birch. Blue-and-white china would 
look well on the table and for decoration, 
and a green-and-blue rug used for the floor. 
Short curtains to hang to the window-sill 
could be made of a good quality of Swiss 
muslin, and a door-hanging of green cotton 
rep would accent the color idea of the room. 

The cool appearance by gaslight could be 
overcome by introducing bright red flowers 
on the white linen and hanging on the walls 
some colored prints in which red would 
predominate. Red silk shades for candles 
on gold occasions would add to the hos- 
pitable effect. 


A DUTCH DINING-ROOM. 


injurious to files. The seam should now be 
filed up, removing all excess of solder. 
This should be done only from the outside. 
A solid joint properly flushed from the in- 
side should not have any excess of solder to 
be filed down. The seam should now be 
hammered down and the cone trued up on 
a taper mandril. (Fig. 15.) The work 
should now be annealed. At this stage the 
metal need not be cleaned again, as it will 
have to be continually annealed. Now the 
cone is raised into vase shape by hollow 
blows from within, curling the metal over 
from the larger part of the body. The 
métal at first is kept rather thicker on the 
edge, and toward the conclusion is thinned 
out to the thickness of the common. sub- 
stance. 





SUITABLE FOR A CLUB. 


In working, the margin must be retained 
the full thickness by directing all the blows 
within. When work is required to be 
thinned on the edge the metal will be cut 
proportionately smaller than the intended 
size; for example, take the bell of a 
trumpet, which is considered the most dif- 
ficult of the metal workers’ art. The work 
is-built up of long, taper strips of flat metal, 
swelling well out at the wider end to form 
a funnel-shaped cone. The size is decided 
upon according to the thickness desired for 
the finished work. These strips of metal 
are soldered together by the dovetail proc- 
ess, as previously explained. The work is 
now thrown into conical form by blows 
from within with a mallet upon a wooden 
block, which thins and expands the metal. 
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It is next worked with solid blows upon an 
iron stake. The finishing is done upon a 
cast-iron core mould which has been turned 
in the lathe to the exact form of the bell 
desired. It is now hammered very accu- 
rately round the mould, which is thus ren- 
dered much thinner than the general sub- 
stance and naturally remarkably exact. 
The band forming the bead for stiffening 
the bell is now scribed off three times the 
width of the wire core to be inserted. This 
is formed solely by dexterous hammering. 
The wire ring is now formed with open 
ends not soldered. This is sprung into its 
position, the form is again placed over the 
mould and the metal gathered over the 
wire core with the hammer. 

The bending of the tube to form the in- 
strument is the next consideration. The 
small end is plugged with a piece of wood, 
and the shape filled with cement, previously 
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described. A block of wood with various 
sized holes bored in it with the edges cham- 
fered and rounded is held in the vise. The 
tube is placed through one of these holes 
and curved without disturbing its circular 
section. Two round prongs are likewise 
used for this purpose when the curve is 
very great. When the tube is small, lead is 
used instead of the cement. Care should be 
taken to keep the metal from puckering. 
Should that occur it must be gathered up 
by hammering. The cement and lead is as 
a flexible and fusible support. Both are 
easily removed when they have served their 
purpose. Many beautiful vase forms can 
be made on this same principle. 

In making vases the metal is first driven 
into a concave block with a wooden mallet, 
in order to gather up the metal into fluted 
concaves, as previously explained, Fig. 5. 
In the next stage of the work metal tools 
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only are employed, whether the work is 
made by raising in with hollow blows or by- 
setting out with solid blows. 

When the work cannot be reached with 
the hammer, a tool called a snarling iron is 
used, which is made in various sizes and 
curvatures to accommodate the work in 
hand. Supposing the vase is to have orna- 
mental details, such as flutes, bosses, etc., 
they are snarled up by the method repre- 
sented in Fig. 16. A represents the vise, B 
the extremities of the snarling iron, which 
is fastened securely to the vise. The free 
end C can be made any desired shape to 
suit the work in hand, and must be of suf- 
ficient length to reach any part of the in- 
terior of the vessel, but not so long that it 
will not enter the mouth. Snarling is ac- 
complished by the aid of an assistant, who 
strikes the snarling iron with the ham- 
mer at D, causing it to vibrate. The reac- 
tion gives a blow within the vessel, which 
throws the metal out in exact counterpart 
of the end of the tool. The craftsman hold- 
ing the work with both hands directs-the 


part to be raised over the end of the tool at . 


C, the design in most cases being pre- 
viously drawn upon the object. 

In some cases where the raising of the 
ornament cannot be done from the mouth 
of the vase, the bottom is left open, and the 
snarling is done from that end. The practi- 
cability of this is for the craftsman to decide. 
It can often be resorted to in silver work, 
where the flush-jointed bottom can be put 
in, but only in some instances, when the 
work is copper or brass, the bottom is put 
in with the dovetail joint. This must be 
get-at-able through the mouth of the vessel 
to finish up the seam and planish the disc 
of metal inserted. 





A DUTCH DINING-ROOM. 





Our illustration on page 113 shows a club 
dining-foom in the Dutch style. The curious 
hanging lanterns are in sheet iron and col- 
ored glass; the pendant electric-light globes 
are in opalescent glass; the walls of a sage 
green and the benches upholstered in russet 
leather. The two match-safes, one on either 
side of the brick mantel, are in hammered 
brass. This may be regarded as a simple 
but effective scheme, which may be further 
elaborated to almost any extent. Thus, the 
leather of the cushions may be stamped and 
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gilt, the walls and ceiling stencilled, a bas- 
relief in plaster may be let into the arch of 
the chimney-breast, more comfortable chairs 
may be introduced, and pictures and cur- 
tains. These additions would modify the 
character of the room, but not to the extent 
of suppressing it. 


ETCHING ON IVORY. 








ETCHING on ivory, an art formerly much 
practised to furnish ornamental plaques for 
furniture and all sorts of objects of daily 
use, is very simply done. The plate of ivory 
should be evenly polished, but may have its 
natural yellowish tone. It is slightly heated, 
and a light coat of etching varnish or, in 
default of that, of wax is spread over. it, as 





in preparing a copper-plate. The design 
is also produced by the same means as in 
ordinary etching—that is to say, with the 
etching needle. But the lines must be bolder 
and the cross-hatching never closer than in 
fifteenth-century wood-cuts, which furnish 
the best copies. The lines are bitten in with 
sulphuric acid, which must be used in its 
full strength. When bitten sufficiently, the 
ivory is first washed in clear water and then 
the wax or etching ground is removed with 
spirits of turpentine. The lines can be filled 
with color; but if a black design is wished, 
nitrate of silver may be used to bite in the 
lines, instead of the acid; or if a drawing in 
reddish brown, nitrate of gold. These sub- 
stances not only eat into the ivory, but color 
it at the same time, and they may be applied 
with a brush, so that very little will be used. 
































LKS AND SATINS. 


ROMEN who 
1} have studied 
the applica- 
tion of de- 
signs are es- 
pecially well 
qualified to 
decorate silks, 
satins and 
velvets for 
fine evening 
gowns, a style 
which is per- 
haps only a fleeting fancy, but now decidedly 
in vogue. It began in Paris, as many such 
pretty notions do, with the painting of rib- 
bon, yards and yards of it, to ruffle on 
dresses. The decorators, who for years 
have made the exquisite paintings on fans 
in Paris, turned their attention to this mode 
of decoration. Guided by good taste, a 
pretty floral decoration in water-colors, as 
a border, panels, or following the curves of 
a skirt, make a very elegant addition to a 
gown. 

The method of treatrhent must be fine, 
and the texture of the goods worthy of 
great care. Ribbon painted with little rose 
borders is far ahead of a woven design of 
roses, and as a decoration is so charming 
because it may vary. It would be a mistake 
in painting such a design to place roses cer- 
tain measured distances apart, and to sur- 
round each with just so many leaves. This 
must be so in the woven ribbon, for the re- 
peat, or pattern, is short. Painting should 
follow more graceful lines, and the effect 
should be studied. The flowers may nestle 
in different ways together, although follow- 
ing a general line. There should be no ex- 
act repetition, but a harmony of design 
with variety. No foolish little daubs; one 
must learn to work.accurately, with much 
neatness, and, to make the work remunera- 
tive, should paint rapidly. 

There is touch and snap about a piece of 
decoration that goes rapidly and exactly 
from the beginning. One who is accus- 
tomed to laying in canvases with many 
schemes of color before getting an effect 
has much to unlearn before succeeding as a 
decorator on silks and satins. The material 
will not stand uncertain touches. Clean, 
clear color with very little shadow should 
be used in water-color and in oils. 

“Which medium is best?” It depends 
upon the material to be decorated. On silk, 
water-colors are the only safe medium. Oil 
will run, and consequently is impossible. 
Magnesia rubbed on the back is supposed 
to absorb the oil, but it will not do so per- 
fectly, and besides the chalky powder is a 
trouble to use and to brush off. Handle 
any material as little as possible, and by 
using the right paints avoid such complica- 
tions. 

If the silk is white let it be decorated 
with transparent washes only ; but on a col- 
ored silk Chinese white is necessary mixed 
with the colors; the darker the color prob- 
ably the more white will be demanded. 
Avoid using white too heavily, for it will 
peel off if raised much above the texture. 
Oil color is more easy to use on this ac- 
count, and on satin it may be found prefer- 
able. It is an odd thing that the oil will 
never run on the right side of the satin, but 
spreads somewhat on the back, where it is 
of no consequence. So on satin oil colors 
may be safely used. Mix with turpentine 
to make them work smoothly. Do not use 
any mixture of the nature of varnish; the 
finished work is best dull, not glossy. Col- 
ors that are very oily may be placed on blot- 
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ting paper for.a few moments, that some of 
the oi] may be absorbed. If left on blotting 
paper for any longer time, they become dry 
and useless. Madder and chromes take so 
long to dry that it is best to mix with white 
to hasten the drying. Light and delicate 
colors are best for the decorations, form- 
ing graceful sprays. Small cream and pink 
roses, bunches of violets, or single violets, 
and any of the soft, pretty pastel colors are 
favorites. 

Oil colors may be used on velvets, the de- 
sign just rubbed on with a stiff brush, with 
not much paint. Heavy amount of color 
resting on the velvet would be inappropri- 
ate. The paint should not be laid on any 
material for use so heavily as to be distin- 
guished as paint. A sketchy, impression- 
istic decoration will do, but no roughness 
as to material. Colors should blend very 
softly. The turpentine accomplishes this. 

The French use opaque water-color for 
decorations on satin boxes, fans, and 
leather, and we recommend its use except 
where the material is to lie in loose folds, 
when the heavy color is liable to chip off. 
Judge the material and use whichever 
paints seems best to you. Rose carthane and 
mauve, two colors not advised for gen- 
eral painting, are very useful for this kind 
of work, for they are like aniline dyes, and 
are both beautiful colors which sink like a 
dye into material. Rose carthane is the 
most exquisite color for roses, and mative 
represents violets. The lilac also is best 
painted with mauve. It has been used on 
white cloth, in oil color, for the soft crown 
of round hats. 

Secure the material to a large table with 
thumb-tacks just at the edge. Have be- 
tween a sheet of tissue-paper. If the paint- 
ing is in oil color be sure it is quite dry be- 
fore leaving the studio, or it will certainly 
get daubed. Curtains of silk may be 
painted, and with this comes in conven- 
tional designs and the use of golds. Then 
again the designs may be laid in with paint 
and finished by embroidery. In the early 
days of decorative art, when it became a 
mania to render many useful articles use- 
less by inappropriate decoration, there had 
not been serious study of the principles of 
art as now. Decoration of home may be 
carried out in a superb manner, rendering 
objects not only more beautiful, but more 
lasting. A richly painted curtain is an in- 
stance of this. Not painted for public view, 
but for interior decoration. Large orna- 
ments should always bring in the conven- 
tional, founded on the circle or the square. 
For small paintings on borders we do not 
advise using the conventional too strictly, 
but carrying out ideas in waving floral 
shapes to get lightness of effect. 

On leather oil color lasts the best. 
Leather absorbs so much that colors dry 
darker. Guest books covered with leather 
or satin may be prettily decorated in oil 
colors. This new era of decoration, guided 
by knowledge and taste, promises satisfac- 
tory results. We will not decorate what is 
better left plain. A little painting on the 
borders of an evening gown is most effec- 
tive as just the final finish, better than very 
showy work, of which one would soon tire. 
It is said that Meissonier in his student 
days decorated satin and paper boxes for 
a Paris confectioner for good French 
money; that he did them very beautifully 
we may be sure. It was a step he did not 
disdain to higher art. Because we paint 
a bit of satin we do not intend to stop there, 
but we hope to make it, in its simple way, 
a beautiful example of appropriate decora- 
tion. The design for a screen which we give 
in the supplement for this month should be a 
very effective piece of work. if carefully car- 
ried out. 
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THE PALISADES. 





THE thumb-nail views of the Palisades 
printed on page 116 will give some notion 
to Western readers of the character of the 
remarkable scenery which is now being 
destroyed to furnish paving-stones and fac- 
tory sites. It is situated opposite the cities 
of New York and Yonkers, at the door, we 
might say, of the Republic. Every good 
American may expect some day to see it, 
just as he may hope to see Niagara or the 
Yosemite. It is, therefore, to the interest of 
every American that it should be preserved. 
The passage by the New York Legislature 
of a bill providing for a permanent commis- 
sion, with authority to acquire land along 
the Palisades, is a first step toward their 


preservation, which will be hailed with 
satisfaction throughout the country. New 
Jersey is expected to follow suit. It is pro- 


posed to take only the strip of land between 
the cliffs and the Hudson River, and so 
much of that on the top of the cliffs as will 
suffice for a chain of small parks with a 
roadway connecting them. It is unnecessary 
to take in all of the level summit of the 
ridge. Public opinion throughout the land 
should come down hard on the Jerseymen 
if they refuse to do their share in preserving 
to the nation one of the most important 
features of the beautiful scenery of the 
Hudson River. ; 





DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 
(See Supplement for this month.) 

A REPRESENTATION of a spray of honey- 
suckle is one not often attempted in em- 
broidery. It is rather difficult to give a 
natural appearance to the soft, velvety 
leaves ; but, by using the best quality of silk 
and selecting a rich, dark green for the 
upper side of the leaves and lighter shades 
for the under sides, which show especially 
at the end of the spray, and also for the 
stems and the calyxes of the flowers, it can 
be made very effective. The pattern is large 
enough in design for a portiére. A hand- 
some one can be made of dark blue cloth, 
denim, or any material with a little body to 
it. Work the inner side of the flower petals 
in yellow silk in satin stitch ; the outside in a 
paler yellow, with a little light red and pink 
in streaks shading into the yellow. The pro- 
truding stamens should be in bright yellow, 
putting but two stitches for each. Make the 
unopened flowers or buds in yellow, red and 
pink, with more of the two latter colors than 
in the outside of the open flowers. The 
calyxes and fruits should be in pale green. 
Let the leaves be in solid satin stitch, in two 
masses of stitching meeting at an angle in 
the middle of the leaf; or, for variety, outt- 
line some of the leaves in narrow, right-to- 
left lap stitch, and introduce the central vein 
or rib and a few smaller veins running out 
from it as shown in the drawing. 

A gray denim, worked with ali red honey- 
suckle, would be -very pretty for the hall 
portiére for a summer cottage. If of any 
material not heavy enough in itself, it should 
be carefully lined. Rose-colored silesia or 
china silk would do very well as a lining for 
the gray. 

The design would do admirably for a sit- 
tirig-room table-cover made of some soft 
white material, novelty flannel, or anything 
that is wide enough. The pattern may be 
stamped so as to form a series of sprays 
hanging from the centre of the cloth down 
toward the edges, three or four sprays to 
each side of the cloth. They should slant a 
little, and not run straight tp and down. 
This would be a change from the usual run- 
ning pattern all around the edge of the cloth. 
The entire design would look very well 
worked in a single conventional color, say 
yellow or red. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Joun Ruskin, by M. HL Spielmann, is an out- 


line of the life and opinions of the great English 
critic written by a personal friend and one in 





every way competent for the task. Mr. Spiel- 
mann is perhaps a little too bitter as to the indif- 
ference of the latter-day public. But it is un- 
doubtedly well to have a sympathetic account of 
Ruskin’s later views and life, of which we have 
seen more than enough that has been written from 
the opposite standpoint. There is added to the 
volume a paper on “ The Black Arts,” meaning 
the arts of illustration, by Ruskin, and a note 
on Ruskin by Harrison S. Morris, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. There are numer- 
ous portraits of Ruskin, reproductions of draw- 
ings by him, facsimiles of autograph letters and 
other illustrations. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
$2.00. } 


MicHaeEL ANGELO, by Estelle M. Hurll, is a 
collection of half-tone plates after the great art- 
ist’s paintings and sculptures, with an introduc- 
tion and interpretation by the author. The plates 
are well printed, and the text is comprehensive 
and interesting. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 


RENAISSANCE AND Mopern Art, by W. H. 
Goodyear, M.A., is a compendious review of a 
very large subject, including the architecture, 
sculpture, and painting of both the periods men- 
tioned. Mr. Goodyear makes the Renaissance to 
close in the eighteenth century, and begins the 
modern period with the English eighteenth-cen- 
tury masters and the French school of 1830. The 
illustrations in half tone are numerous and well 
chosen. (Macmillan, $1.) 

Caro Crivetii, by G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A., 
is one of the volumes of the series of Great 
Masters in Painting and Sculpture, of which we 
have already noticed several previous issues. 











There are several of Crivelli’s works in the Eng- 
lish National Gallery, and two examples of Vit- 
torio Crivelli, one of his pupils, and possibly his 
brother, at South Kensington. Some of these are 
reproduced as full-page illustrations in half-tone, 
including the remarkable altarpiece, with separate 
figures of the Virgin and several saints, painted 
for the Dominican church at Ascoli in 1476, and 
the “ Annunciation” of 1486, with its elaborate 
Renaissance architectural background. Crivelli’s 
characteristics are his love of gold and splendid 
ornamentation, his sharp outlines, his religious 
seriousness and the occasional gracefulness of his 
action and expression. These are abundantly 
shown in the illustrations. The frontispiece is.an 
excellent photogravure of the Virgin and Child in 
the collection of Mr. R. Benson. (George Bell & 
Sons, $1.75.) 


Tue First American: His Homes anp His 
Hovusenotps, by Leila Herbert, throws new light 
on Washington and his times, and will be found 
of exceeding interest to lovers of our colonial 
and Revolutionary life and architecture. Among 
the numerous full-page illustrations are pictures 
of Mount Vernon, and clever drawings of Wash- 
ington’s formal wedding reception and of Mrs. 
Washington visiting the negro women at their 
spinning. Other illustrations show how Mrs. Mc- 
Iver’s towering head-dress caught fire from a 


chandelier, how Indian braves were, in their way, 
as stately ag colonial magnates, and how Nelly 
Custis shed tears over her thousand-dollar harpsi- 
chord because she was compelled to practise on it. 
The book is handsomely printed and is bound in 
a tastefully decorated cover. (Harper & Brothers, 
$2.00. ) 


Tue Nerve or Forey AND OtTHER RAILROAD 
Stories, by Frank H. Spearman. The ten tales 
in this volume deal with the picturesque and ex- 
citing side of railroad life. Mr. Spearman is 
gifted with a peculiarly vivid descriptive style, 
and his stories are of the sort to appeal to readers 
of all ages. (Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 


Miss CARMICHAEL’s CONSCIENCE, by Baroness 
von Hutton. This is a very prettily written so- 
ciety story, and while there is no particular plot 
it is nice light reading when one wants something 
to while away an hour or so. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., $1.) 


Twenty Famous Nava Batties, by Edward 
Kirk Rauson. What Creasy in his “ Decisive 
Battles ” has done for the land, Professor Rau- 
son has done for the sea. Beginning with Sa- 
lamis, 480 B.c., he takes in chronological order 
the battles of Actium, 31 B.c., etc., ending with 
Santiago, 1898. A more inspiring subject for a 
naval historian could scarcely be imagined; the 
chances for eloquent and pic- 
turesque descriptions, for in- 
structive deductions, and for 
vital comparisons are obvious. 
Professor Rauson, in virtue of 
his connection with the Naval 
Department at Washington, 
has had access to unusual + 
sources of information, and 
has been able to illustrate his 
fascinating text with a re- 
markable series of  illustra- 
tions, maps and plans. The work is intensely in- 
teresting, and will take its place as a standard 
history of the greatest naval battles of the world. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., 2 vols., $4.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


All manuscripts and designs sent to The Art Amateur on 
approval should be accompanied by postage sufficient to 
cover their return tf not desirrd. No packages will be 
returned otherwise. 








StupENT.—To prepare water-color paper cut it 
to the desired size, then soak it in water until it 
ceases to bubble, and press it down with a 
towel or cloth on to a sheet of wet blotting-paper, 
which you have placed on a board. When it is 
perfectly smooth rubber bands or thumb-tacks 
should be placed at each corner, to keep it from 
riding up. The paper will now stay placed and in 
good condition to work on for several hours. If 
you feel that you will not be able to draw easily 
with the brush, and will have to wash out many 
lines, then your drawing should be done with a 
pencil before wetting the paper. 


A. R.—Of the reds, Vermilion is the most 
powerful, and may be regarded as permanent 
when bought from a good manufacturer. It is of 
two sorts—Chinese Vermilion, so called, which 
tends toward crimson, and Scarlet and Orange 
Vermilion, both of which tend toward orange. 
Light Red is burnt ochre, and is permanent. It is 
safe in all combination, and is of especial use in 
painting flesh. Indian Red and Venetian Red 
have much the same qualities. 


S. J. C-—Raw Sienna is a good brownish trans- 
parent yellow, very useful in compounding olive 
greens and dull orange tints. Burnt Sienna is a 
strong, somewhat rank brownish orange. Both 
are quite safe. 

J. S. S—For the dark brown hair and eye- 
brows use Vandyke Brown, Burnt Sienna, a lit- 
tle Madder Lake, Permanent Blue, and Yellow 
Ochre. The manipulation of 
the hair is not so easy as it 
first appears, and the brush 
marks from the first must be 
taken in the direction in which 
the hair grows. A _ ragged 
brush can be used, or one that 
is made for the purpose. 

PIGMENT must not be used 
for reflections with cast shad- 
ows. There can be no cast 
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shadows on moving water. The shadow projected 
by the rocks is correct in relation to the moon, and 
provided it is thrown on land. Were it a reflection, 
it would come toward the spectator in the same 
way as the one beneath the figure. The shadow 
color for the figure would be quite dark, as it is 
so near the moon. Use Vermilion, Rose Madder, 
Cobalt Blue, Yellow Ochre, and a little Terre 
Verte. If in oil color add Silver White. The 
edges of the figure would catch the light from 
above, also the hair. The background would 
probably be a tone between the light and the 
shadow of the figure. The color and quality of 
the cast shadow from the rock depends a great 
deal on the color of the object on which the cast 
shadow is thrown; it would be short and rather 
dark, as it is not far removed from the moon 
which causes it. If the water is in motion as sug- 
gested in the drawing, the reflection must also be 
in motion. The forms would be larger and-looser 
as they approach the spectator. 


A. R. I.—One of the main things to keep in 
mind when working from photographic material 
is that you must look at it and study it, rather 
than copy it. Endeavor to put yourself in the 
camera’s place, and think how such a scene would 
have impressed you, and how you would have 
rendered it with only a pen or pencil to record 
your impressions. 





J. E. L.—To paint theatrical scenery for tem- 
porary use, procure the ordinary cotton sheeting, 
as wide as possible, stitch the selvages together 
with a long thread, press the seams out flat, and 
then tack the cloth firmly on stretchers made of 
pine wood the required size. These stretchers 
need not of course be very carefully constructed, 
though they should be firm enough to hold the 
canvas without sagging. After the sheeting is 
tightly tacked on to the stretcher cover it well 
with an underpainting of light gray paint mixed 
with turpentine. The oil paint which comes in tin 
cans for house painting will serve your purpose. 
This must be mixed with a strong dryer, such as 
painters use, and large flat and heavy brushes, 
such as are found in house painters’ supplies, will 
be the best to work with. Sketch in the composi- 
tion of the scenery with charcoal, and then paint 
in broad flat masses of light and shade, aiming 
always for effect, making the lights very high, and 
the shadows very warm and deep. The oil paints 
will be very much more effective than kalsomine 
colors, and can be obtained in better variety for 
this purpose. 


M. B.—To produce the effect of bloom on fruit, 
first paint the local tone, massing the general 
effect of light and shade. Afterward paint the 
half tints and other details. The “bloom” is 
simply a carefully studied effect of “ surface 
light” painted after the fruit is laid in, and is 
entirely distinct from what is termed the “high 
light.” Ina red peach, for example, the high light 
will naturally be a tone of very light red. The 
surface light, however, is represented by a soft 
blue gray half tint, generally seen between the 
high light and the shadow. 

D. C. C.—Use Sepia and Cobalt in painting 
gray hair, or Sepia and Indigo made into a pale 
wash. Any grays may be used, provided they ac- 
cord with the color intended to be represented. 
Gray hair is sometimes of a warm hue, and Sepia 
is a close approximation to it. Put in the 
shadows with Sepia. Iron gray is simply a pale 
black shaded with the same. The high lights 
should be white. 
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B. W.—You had best make a test of your bar- 
gain-counter color, and fire it to discover of what 
nature it is. If it is mineral color it will combine 
with the china. Oil color, such as used on can- 
vases, will fire off china under the kiln process, 
A little as a test will not do any damage to other 
china in the kiln. 


Mrs. J. C. W.—You can save the firing pot for 
some time by filling the crack with asbestos. 
Moisten asbestos with water until it is pliable, 
and securely fill up the crack. Press down with 
a trowel, and dry out before firing. It is best to 
allow the asbestos to set well before heating or 
drying out the kiln. A firing pot entirely lined 
with asbestos, or at least the floor covered, is bet- 
ter than iron near the china. The crack will prob- 
ably become larger and will of necessity require 
filling continually with asbestos, perhaps -after 
each firing, to be very sure no gas may get in the 
kiln. Gas will be disastrous to lustres, but will 
not to any extent hurt colors, though the glaze 
may be affected. Deep Blue Green mixed with a 
little black will probably match your old china 
decoration. 


A. L. C.—Matt White added to mineral colors 
produces a dull finish, similar to what is known as 
Royal Worcester. The unglazed effect which you 
wish to produce is the style by which the Royal 
Pottery at Worcester is best known, and many 
suppose that all their ware is of this style. This 
pottery puts a 
fine glaze on 


again, to the same picture. The public will not be 
disappointed in the present show. Most of the 
pictures are such as would be singled out for 
special examination in a larger exhibition; but 
few persons will be tempted to go a second time 
to see them. One of Mr. Simmons’s two por- 
traits, two of Mr. Twachtman’s landscapes, Mr. 
Weir’s large picture of a woman and child, and 
Mr. Tarbell’s “ Little Girl with a Toy Boat” 
suggest that the painters are capable of being 
something more than clever. This is what makes 
the exhibition at once interesting and disappoint- 
ing. Mr. Weir’s full-length and life-sized group 
has distinction of color and drawing; Mr. 
Twachtman’s two views of a small stream in win- 
ter have a refined atmospheric quality; Mr. Tar- 
bell is seeking with considerable success for action 
in line and for aerial effect and modelling by 
means of delicate nuances of color. The 
smaller of Mr. Reid’s two pictures, a “ Water 
Sprite,” in a mountain stream, ig much less im- 
portunate than most of his work, and is, by so 
far, more pleasing. Mr. Benson’s “ Wild Ducks 
Alighting” is almost as clever as a Japanese 
drawing of the better sort. Mr. Mowbray’s study 
of a nude, recumbent figure shows progress. Mr. 
Childe Hassam’s view of Gloucester harbor from 
a height is a notable attempt at rendering one of 
those peculiar and fascinating atmospheric effects 
not uncommon along the New England coast in 
summer. A foreigner viewing the work of these 





all _ practical 
pieces, for the 
dull finish ab- 
sorbs, and is 
not suitable 
for constant 
use. As after- 
dinner coffees 
they do, for 
the dull finish 
is entirely on 
the outside, or 
a fancy plate 
is very beau- 
tiful. Vases, 
trays, and or- 
namental 
pieces are 
most suitable 
for dull fin- 
ish decoration. 
(2) Your rais- 
ed paste con- 
tained too 
much oil, or 
it would not 
have spread 
in firing. You 
may possibly 
be able by 
continued fir-- 
ing to fire it 
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Charles Volkmar has decided to open a stead in 
which the potter’s art shall be taught in the most 
thorough manner. Mr. Volkmar’s Crown Point 
Pottery is known to collectors all over this con- 
tinent for the beauty of its shapes and the delicacy 
and richness of its glazes quite as much as for 
the originality of the designs with which it is 
sometimes enriched. Mr. Volkmar was recently 
appointed one of the judges for the ceramic ex- 
hibition to be made at Paris by the National 
League of Mineral Painters of the United States. 


SucH enterprise as Miss Osgood, of the Os- 
good Art School, shows in her work should be 
highly praised and appreciated, especially by a 
large class of ceramic decorators. Her mill for 
grinding colors is especially unique and useful. 
In collaboration with one of the best known 
ceramic painters Miss Osgood has produced some 
of the most charming colors, notably her Holland 
Delft Blue and Delft Green. The latest is Per- 
sian Red, which should meet with the same hearty 
reception accorded to the others. It is a pecu- 
liarly rich, deep color, which fires at a high glaze, 
and once used will, we are sure, become a great 
favorite. Her new color box, especially designed 
for powder colors, will meet a long-felt want. 


Tue Copley Prints, made by Messrs. Curtis & 
Cameron, 29 Pierce Building, Boston, of famous 
pictures are most artistic photographic reproduc- 
tions. They come in sepia and gray, and are ex- 

ceedingly del- 

icate in tone. 

aes aR Framed in 

Flemish oak 

or other dark 
wood they 
look excep- 
tionally beau- 
tiful. The 
latest addition 
“Janice 
Meredith,” 
from the orig- 
inal miniature 
portrait own- 
ed by Mr. 
Paul Leicester 
Ford. Some 
faint idea of 
the charm of 
this print may 
be got by 
turning to the 
small cut 
shown on one 
of our adver- 
tising pages. 
We prophesy 
for it almost 
as great a 
popularity as 
its namesake 
the book. The 


print is made 








all off. Paste 

usually _ will 

not stan innumerable firings. It will not hurt 
the china to fire it often, and will probably loosen 
the paste. (3) China may be removed from 
the kiln as soon-as it is cool enough to handle. 
It is a good rule not to open the kiln until 
the china has become cool. By letting cold 
air in the kiln too soon or too suddenly 
various accidents may happen. The firing pot 
may crack. Belleek ware will surely crack, paste 
may snip off, and enamels may become brit- 
tle. Arrange your firing so that you will not have 
to open the kiln too soon. Plan and have fore- 
thought about your firing. (4) A pleasant tint 
of cream in Lacroix colors is made by Silver Yel- 
low, with a little Yellow Brown or Ochre added. 
Mixing Yellow is too green a tint to be pretty. A 
soft ivory effect is best. Ivory Yellow in Dresden 
color is best. 





ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


Tue “Ten American Painters”—minus one— 
are having, just now, their customary exhibition 
at the Durand-Ruel galleries. By this time the 
public knows what to expect from the “ Ten”— 
clever handling, a certain degree of boldness, and 
in the majority a feeling for tone more pro- 
nounced than is common among American artists. 
It also knows what not to expect—the originality 
that marks a leader, the power that holds the at- 
tention, and brings the spectator back, again and 


artists for the first time would call it very promis- 
ing. Perhaps all that is needed to make them re- 
deem their promise is a more exacting public. 


THE embalmed ideals of the wild and beefy 
West are hit off with unconscious humor in the 
calendar published by Messrs. Armour & Co., of 
Chicago. The cover design shows a hermaphro- 
dite figure on a melancholy stallion which groans 
with dismay as its rider hauls down the Ameri- 
can flag to display the trade mark of the firm. 
The designers portray January as a brutal Norse- 
man; February as a cavalier in tin armor spearing 
salmon; and the other months as “ Sir Knights ” 
of Illinois, with ox-tail plumes and shields of 
bull’s hide, and gory banners, and other attri- 
butes as suggestive and appropriate. We have 
never quite understood the leaning to sham me- 
dizvalism on the part of a certain small but 
noisy class of Westerners. We suppose it must 
pass in some quarters as a sign of “ culture ;” but 
we know that the bulk of the intelligent and pro- 
gressive people of the West laugh at this sort of 
thing as we do in the East. The color work is 
crude and disagreeable in tone. 


WE remarked some months ago on the fact that 
amateurs in ceramics were giving more attention 
than they had préviously done to throwing and 
firing. Those who desire to learn to be really 
potters and not merely decorators of shapes sup- 
plied by the shops will be glad to learn that Mr. 


in three sizes, 
costing fifty 
cents, seventy-five cents, and one dollar and a 
quarter. 

Miss M. T. Wynne has been so many years at 
her present address that one can scarcely realize 
that it could be anywhere else. Yet such will be 
the case, for by the middle of April she will have 
removed to 11 East Twentieth Street, into larger 
quarters, where china painters will receive the 
same welcome always accorded to them, which 
has done so much to make the shop so popular. 

A Most important thing for the china painter is 
the quality of the colors he uses. Muller & Hen- 
nig’s are always to be depended upon, and on that 
account have come to be world-renowned. They 
may be bought in both tube and powder. Their 
Ruby and Pompadour makes a very beautiful 
color for dark red roses and for the reds of 
grapes. Ivory Yellow can be trusted always to 
glaze and to remain the same color in subsequent 
fires. In fact, the greatest reliance can always be 
placed on this firm’s colors. Their relief white for 
enamels is also of the most excellent make. Their 
booklet, “ Directions for China Painting,” can be 
purchased from Messrs. Sartorius & Co., 46 
West Broadway, New York, for only fifty cents. 


Tue Paretre Art Co. have bought out the 
stock of the Florentine Art Co.’s plaster casts. 
These casts they propose to sell at exactly half 
price. This is a rare opportunity for those wish- 
ing to add to their collection. 








F ERY'S” 
Powder Colors 


FOR 


China Decoration 


Prepared by the Fry Art Co., 
are rapidly replacing the sticky, 
wasteful and expensive tube 
colors 

Dealers in all materials used 
by painters of china. 


Fry's Improved 
Covered Palettes 


Once used become a neces- 
sity. 


The Fry-Phillips Studios | 


now open for the season. 





Instruction in all branches of Keramic Art 

MARSHAL FRY, JR. MRS. L. VANCE PHILLIPS. 

Mr Fry, Jr., now in Paris, will resume classes Sept. 1st. 
Send for Catalogue, mentioning Tne Art Amateur. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
35 West 24th Street NEW YORK 


School of Industrial Art of the 


Pennsylvania Museum 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 





Thorough work under trained specialists in all 
branches of 
FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Special Provision for classes in 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative 
Painting and Sculpture, and Prac- 
tical Design for Textiles. 
L. W. MILLER, Principal. 
LEARN ILLUSTRATING 
Newspaper Sketching, Magazine Illustrating taught 
by mail. Adapted toall. Individual instruction and criti- 
cism same as our resident school. Best methods. Pre- 
force quic kly for profit able work. Write fer particulars. 
1 Cor 


School of Mlustrating 
, Indianapolis, Ind. 








P 
31 Peas St 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio, 96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


(klevator entrance, West 15th St.) 
China Decoration, Designs 
Classes 





Tuesdays and Thursdays 





Miss M, M, Mason Miss E. Mason 
Classes 11 CHINA PAINTING 


Inventor of the original “IDEAL PALETTE.” 
A complete list of caretully selected colors, 
Unsurpassed Roman Gold, 

Enamels, tnamel Medium, etc. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, cor. 52d St., 


LEARN: 


time and at smallest expense. 
ficulars and a — catalogue 
ADDRESS OEP 
ILUNOIS COUEGE or PHOTOGRAPHY 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINO 


N.Y. 











THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF 














MBS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 


CLASSES IN WATER COLORS 
ILLUSTRATING AND Srupto: 


MINIATURE : , , 
— -_ : 
PAINTING 913 Seventh Ave., New York 


hiladelphia School 
of Design for Women 


‘Broad and Master Sts. 
Practical Design and Art Courses 


TWO FELLOWSHIPS TO ECROPE ANNUALLY 
EMILY SARTAIN, Princival 








COMMERCIAL DRAWING TAUGHT 
By Correspondence. 
We fit the student for work in News- 
r, Lithographing, Fngraving and 
a" . other Establish- 
ments, or the Stu- 
dio. The profes- 
sion is highly profitable, 
and the demand for competent educated 
artists is practically unlimited. 
Practical drawing taught by Practical methods. 
Write for further information, 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Box 2801, Battle Creek, Mich. 













To Ceramic Decorators 


We will send, for one dollar, a three-months’ 
subscription to THe Art AMATEUR and six ex- 
quisite Delft Blue designs, or their c’ vice of 
six color plates from our catalogue. 

Address, THe Art AMATEUR, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Send stamp for catalogue. 





[A B. COBDEN Ss 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and prac- 
tical method. 

Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- 
orating. 

Cobden’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
powder form. 

Pure Roman Gold, etc. 

** Practical Hints on China Painting”’ mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 
Bischoff: Art: SChool 


CHINA AND WATER COLOR 
Summer Classes July and August 


Bischoff’s Select 








| 








Vitrifiable 


Colors.s.2 
for China 


ARE HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES 


Send for circular. Address 


FRANZ 7A. BISCHOFT 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Cowles’ Art Institute 
Cowles’ Art School, Incorpurated 


Instructors: Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander- 
sen, Amy M. Sacker, William J. Kaula, W. L. Taylor, 
Joh. L. Faxon. 

17th Year now open in fine new studios. 
Drawing and Painting, including Still Life, Water 
Colors, Decorative Design, Architecture and Illustra- 
ting. Travelling Scholarship, $900.00, 
Concours and Prizes. Free access to the Museum of 
Fine Arts. Begin at any time. For circulars address 

F. M. COWLES, Director, Pope Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Columbus Art School. 


Twenty-first year bezins October ad, 1899. Thor- 
ough instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Modeling 
from Life, Antique, Still Life, etc. Special Classes 
in Pen Drawing, Composition and China Decoration. 
Lectures on Anatomy. Tuition averages ten dollars 
for aterm of three months. Write for a catalogue to 

JOHN E. HUSSEY, Director, 
Columbus, O. 


Mr. WALTER SATTERLEER’S 


Art Classes for Men and Women are 
They offer especial advantages 





Scholarships, 


221 Columbus Avenue, 








now open. 
for those who wish to draw and paint from 
the modcl and still life. Also for teachers 
and those wishing to pursue art profes- 
sionally. 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRA- 
TION and COMPOSITION, There 
also a special Class in DECORATION. 
Y. M.C. A. BUILDING, 

52 East 23d.Street, New York. 


Two criticisms are given daily. 


is 


(Room 3). 
MRS. E. RE&S-CLARKE 


eeeKeramic Fireree 

China fired by a new scientific process pro- 
ducing an excellent glaze and no overfires 

152 E. 34th St., Near Lexington Ave. 


MRS. CECILIA BENNETT 
TEACHER OF CHINA DECORATING 








IN ALL TiS BRANCHES. 
Rich, Dark Coloring and Underglaze Effects a 
Specialty, Orders taken, Visitors welcome. 


49 W. 32d St., cor. Broadway, New York. 


The Volkmar School of Pottery 


will be opened shortly under the personal 

direction of Charles Volkmar. 

~ Designing and Modelling taught. Special 

Wheels for Ladies. Pottery in connection 

with the school, where work of the pupils can 

be fired. For further particulars address 
CHARLES VOLKIIAR, 


Care of Mrs. FANNY neva. 
96 Fifth Ave., 





ew York 


| Hurlbut ; 





} 1.C, 











PRATT IN STITUTE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Department of Fine Arts 


Day AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 


arts, Instruction is given in cast. portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color; perspective ; 
sketching; clay-modeling; wood carving ; wall paper, 


carpet, stained glass, and. furniture design. Courses in 
Architecture and a Normal Art course for the training 
of teachers are also special features. Sixteen large 
studios and class-rooms are abundantly equipped with 
—_ photographs, and every appliance necessary for 
study. 

Wa ter S. Perry, Director of Department. 
| In wstructors:—S. H. Adams ; A. W. Dow: H. Prellwitz; 
Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Griffith; C. F. Ed- 
minster; A.C. Nye; H. B, Froelich: E.K.Fenner; M.A. 
D. M. Norton; L. Loeffler; J. McNab. 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute 





THE VON RYDINGSVARD 
SCHOOL OF ART WOOD CARVING, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Guett from October first to June first. Pupils can 
enter at any time. Materials and Tools for sale. A 
Summer Term of five weeks begins July sixth. Send 
for circular. KARL VON RYDINGSVARD (for- 
merly Director of Wood Carving at Teachers’ College, 
New York City). 


ANNABELLE MATHER HUTCHINSON 
CHINA DECORATOR AND ENAMELER 
_45 East 20th Street, N. Y. 

Instruction in figure and miniature painting. 
Enameling of fine jewelry and art pieces. 
Firing of both china and enamels. 


FRANK T. HUTCHENS 


CLASSES IN DRAWING 
PAINTING, COMPOSITION, AND | 
ILLUSTRATION—ANY MEDIUM __ STUDIO: 
COSTUME MODELS 139 West 55th St., 








N.Y. 





Established 1877, 
Summer Term begins June 1st. 


The Osgood Art School 


Pupils can euler at any time 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 


The most beautiful Pink ever introduced. Nothing can 
excel it for Roses. New. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 

A superb color for solid grounds, and transparent in 
tones for landscapes and monochrome effects. New. 
25 cents each. 


STANDARD GROUNDING OIL 


for powder colors. The process is continuous. The 
colors harden at once. New. Price per bottle, 25 
cents, with directions. 


OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 


The rich, dark, “Jacque Rose”’ effect can be produced 
with this color. New. Price per vial, 75 cents. 


LACROIX AND DRESDEN COLORS 
IN POWDER —full directions for using—sent with 
price list, now ready for mailing. These ~olors have 
—_ reground in our own paint mills, ana are extra 
ine. 


FREE—Forty-three page illustrated Cagalogue upon 
mention of THe Art Amateur, containing complete 
price-list of all the Osgood specialties and full directions 
for laying ground with powder colors. 


NOW IS THE TIME to decide upon your 
VACATION EXCURSION TO EUROPE 
AND THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900ee 


$ 


Cost or Tours $200, $280, anv $525. 


Itineraries sent on application, giving full particulars, 
Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St., (, "orme"'y ) New York. 


4t Union Sy 





STUDY MODELS. 

Original studies, in water-colors, of wild and garden 
flowers and fruit, made from nature. Great help for 
teachers and students of china painting. 

New and original series of these studies every month, 





Hall’s Superior Roman Gold 
IS PURE AND RELIABLE 


but costs no more than other brands. Send for free 


made in the latest and most popular style of renderings samples of Hall’s Superior and Second Quality Golds. 


for water-colorists and china painters 

You may have one or more of these studies mailed to 
your home every month, Write for booklet containing 
lists and prices. 

Classes in Water-Colors and China Painting. 

Anna Armstronc Green, Artist. Studio, 1101 Audi 
torium Tower, Chicago. 


Shinnecock Summer School ot Art 
(Incorporated) 
Southampton, Long Island 


1oth Season—June ist to October 1st, 1900 


Instructor: WILLIAM M. CHASE 


Classes for men‘and women in oils, 
water color, pastel and black-and-white. 

Open-air classes in landscape, marine, 
and from the costume model. Studio 
classes in portraiture and still life. 

For further information address, 


WM. M. CHASE, Manager, 


or C. P. TOWNSLEY, Jr., Ass’t Manager, 
303 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 








Third term opens April 2d, 1900 


School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


24TH YEAR. BOSTON, MASS. 
Instructors—F. C, TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, 
PHILIP HALE, Drawing and Painting ; B. L. PRATT, 


Modelling; MRS. WM. STONE, Decorative Design ; 
E. W. EMERSON, Anatomy ; A. K. CROSS, Perspec- 
tive. Free use of Museum Gaileries. Paice Foreicn 
Scuotarsuip for Men and Women. Heren Hamsren 
Scuotarsmip. Ten Free Scholarships. Six prizes in 
money. For circulars and terms, address 


MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


MISS DOROTHEA WARREN 
Classes in China Painting and Water 
Colors. Original designs in water colors 
forsale. Designs for Oriental Keramic 
work a specialty. 


Studio, 314 PEPPER BLDG. 





Laboratory, 


Hall’s Specially Prepared Paste 


| for Raised Gold and Enamels, will not scale or blister 





9th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. | 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


SUMMER TERM—TEN WEEKS 
June 18 to August 25, 1900. Fee $20. 


Drawing and Painting from the Costumed Model. 
Out-of-door Study from Landscape. Oils, Water 
Colors, Pastels, or any other medium may be used. 
The Academy is in Eden Park, 200 acres, on a hill 
overlooking the Citv. Students are admitted free to 
the adjacent Art Museum. Fall term opens Sept. 24. 


A. T. GOSHORN, Drrecror, Cincinnati. 





Pictures for School-Room Decoration 


Children, who attend our public schools day after day, should have 
their eyes gladdened by bright pictures, instead of being dulled and | 


depressed by cold, white, glaring walls. 


Tue Art AMATEUR’S repro- 


ductions in color from the paintings of celebrated artists are world- 


renowned, 
throughout the country. 
200 reproductions. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 


and are to be seen on the walls of most of the schools 
Send two-cent stamp for catalogue of over 
Unusually liberal discounts to teachers. 


- 23 Union Square, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz ArT AMATEUR. 





} —_. os agen Wood-carving, Composition. 





in firing. 


The only Eraser in the market for removing fired 
gold and color trom China—25 cents per bottle. 


The only reliable Liquid Lustres, French and German 
| Tube Colors, French, German, and English Powder 
j « olors, Oils, Brushes, etc. 


New Catalogue of Instructions ready April 1st. 


JAMES F. HALL, 
519 N.10th St. PHILADELPHIA 





GEORGE T. COLLINS. 


Instruction in Water Colors and China Deco- 

ration, Miniature and Figure Painting. Orig- 

inal designs in Water Colors. Collins’ Colors 

a eewes. Mail orders solicited and promptly 
ed, 


Terms for lessons and price of studies sent ou application. 
Studio: 51 East 20th St., 
Bet. Broadway & 4th Ave. NEW YORK. 
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INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 


Be an Illustrator. 


Art Students 
Illustrating League § 


8 E. 15th St., New York City, 


teaches drawing for newspapers, magazines, 
books, poems, humorous sketches, fashions, 
society events, color and wash work ; begin- 
ners and advanced pupils coached, positions 
secured, work furnished. Circular seat free. 


W. K. CHATIPNEY, Director. 
ee ee A hh bettie 


OVERALLS OFF to a high posi- 


tion if you will. All it requires is ambition 
and wi lingness on your part to study “ be- 
tween times.” Our booklet. What Sfudents 
Say, shows what is being done for thou- 
sands of people through our course of 

EDUCATION BY MAIL : 

in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, 
Mining, Civil Engineering ; Met- 
allurgy, Art, Architecture, Prac- 
tical Newspaper Work, Eng- 
lish Branches, Stenography, Ma- 
chine Design and echanical 
Drawing. Low price; easy 
terms. Sent free to those who 
enroll now, a complete drawing 
outfit worth $11.10, or other pre- 
miums. Mention subjects in- 
terested in when writing. to 

The United Cor Schools. 

154-156-158 Fifth Ave,, New York, for catalogue No. 23 


The Eric Pape School of Art 


October 2d, 1899, to Fune 2d,*1900 
Head Instructor and Director, a PAPE 
Painter and illustra 
Assistant Instructor, MRS. ERIC PAPE 
Drawing and Painting *‘ from life,” separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 











You can rise 

















» with costume m Pen, Wash, 
Ph ne Poster‘and Book-cover Designing, Decorative 
Iumination for Books. 
Evening Life and Illustration Classes for men. 
After the very successful first year the spacious studios 
have been enlarged. For circulars, address Secretary. 


Cor. Massachusetts Ave. & Boylston $t., Boston, Mass. 
































ESTABLISHED 1759 


LONDON, ENGLAND 





FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 





GEORGE ROWNEY & Co. 


American Importers and Wholesale Dealers : 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. ) new 


| ‘ 
| Dainger field, Wordsworth Thompson, A. 
{ YORK 


| . 
other of the foremost American artists. 











OSEPH 


STEEL PENS. 





FOR FINE WRITING, 


os. 303, and Ladies’, 170 


N 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 


Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043 


FOR GENERAL WRITING 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F.,601 E.F., 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St. N.Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sou# AGenr. 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World 


Gotv Mevat, Paris Exposrrion, 1889 


GILLOTT 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 
os. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 29%, 1000. 





2% ART MATERIAL - WHITE CHINA - KILNS, 2c¢##* +9490, 








pxon's || )«~KILNS 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE . 
PENCILS FIRING CHINA AND GLASS 
x | Seven Sizes 


Perfect Leads for Art and General Work. 
| STEARNS, FITCH & CO. 


Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





cents in stamps—will secure a satisfactory 
package of samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








§| SOMETHING NEW stotst 


* 
ys | 


=| vtutst for China Painters 


In writing to advertisers for cata- | Send for Circular. 


logues, and in ordering goods, please KERAMIC SUPPLY Co., 638 Lemcke, 
mention The Art Amateur. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Le Mesurier Artists’ Tube Colors 


are, with few exceptions, the largest in the American [Market and are sold by 
dealers throughout the country. 


When originating this now- 
popular line of Artists’ Colors, 
we conceived the idea of fur- 
nishing guantily with quality. 
Since then, all leading manu- 


ap FO® [acturers have adopted om 
SIZES. 


Send for free copy of booklet containing complete list of shades and testimonials 
as to the superiority of Le Mesurier Tube Colors from Daniel Huntington, Elliott 
7. Bricher, Childe Hassam, and many 


These colors are now ad- 
mittedly the 
STANDARD AMERICAN 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 
and to-day rank FIRST in QUAL- 
ITY, TONE, FINENESS and PURITY. 





MADE BY JOHN W. MASURY & SON 


WHO FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS HAVE MANUPACTURED 


Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, Wood Stains, Flodr Paints, Wall and Ceiling Paints, 
Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, and READY-MIXED HOUSE PAINTS generally. 


Masury’s Paints, Varnishes and Colors All Last the Longest! 
Send for copy of our Free Book, which shows Sample Colors and gives full particulars. 
44 to 50 Jay St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
(Factories: Pearl, Plymouth, Water, Jay and John Sts., Brooklyn.) 


Five Awards ii. World’s Fair. 





Everything the China Decorator needs 
can be found at 


M. T. WYNNE’S 


Complete Art Supply Store 
‘The Mecca of the China Painter” 


New Shapes and Novelties in White China are 
received weekly from all the factories of Europe 


A. BINANT’S 


CELEBRATED ALL-WOOL 


Tapestry Canvas 


Is now being sold at cost price. 


M. T. WYNNE 


65 East Thirteenth Street NEW YORK 








PAINTINGS FOR RENT 


Original Water Colors by a First-class Artist 

Figures and flowers. List of colors furnished. 
Also drawings for figures. Terms reasonable. 
Write for particulars. 


G. ESTABROOKS 
26 Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





The INCREASED DEMAND 


* WHITE CHINA 


for DECORATING is a proof positive of its 
excellence, and is afurther compliment to the 
skill and rare judgment of our experts than 
whom there are none superior. 

Of course you have, or soon will send for 
our latest catalogue, which contains also the 
price-list of our very complete supply of every- 
thing the WHITE CHINA DECORATOR needs. 
Also, Decorated China and Rare Cut Glass. 


AGENTS FoR HALL’S ROMAN GOLD 


Your order promptly packed and shipped by 
experts. Send trial order. 


sy WRIGHT, TYNDALE 
“ & Van RODEN 


1212 Chestnut 


: Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“LITTLE SUNBEAM.” 
By Maruias SCHLESSINGER. (11 x 16). 
25 cents. 





343. “GRANDPA” (12 x 18). 
By Cuarues E. Procror. 35 cents. 


stitute, Pittsburg. 











“WHO WHISTLED.” * From the Painting by J. H. Dotrn 
(16x11). 35 cents. 











“SPRINGTIME.” 


By Frank Russect Greene, A. N. A. 
Exhibited at the National Academy of Design, 1899. 
35 cents. 


16 x 11.) 





SPECIAL COLOR STUDY OFFER 


On receipt of one dollar we will send the seven 
beautiful pictures illustrated herewith. The com- 
bined price of these at the regular catalogue rate 
This offer is 





is two dollars and twenty cents. 
for a limited time only. 








The original of this picture was bought 
by Andrew Carnegie for the Carnegie In- 
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haan 


332 “ROSES” (20x 12). 


By F. V. Repmonp. 35 cents. 330. 





“STILL LIFE™ (:6 x 11). By Many M. Hype, 30 cents. 


(15% x 10%). 
25 cents 


THE WINDMILLS 
By CLaupe Moner. 























{n writing to advertisers kindly mention THz ArT AMATEUR. 
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Aa. Constab 
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Rich Fancy Crepes, Chené and Bordered rian 
Novelties Spring 1goo. 


Printed Foulard Robes. 


Cachemir and 
for 
Printed Foulards 


Rich 


Waists. 


Panne Velvets. 


SDxoadway K 19th Otceet, NU 





| great durability are the 


Fancy Squares 
y »q 


and Soft Satins. 





W. & J. Sloane 


SPRING, 1900. 


Artistic patterns, harmonious color effects, and 


striking characteristics of 


BIGELOW WILTON 


and 
BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


The new designs, just placed on exhibition, 
show the same high standard of excellence so 
long maintained by the Bigelow fabric. 


Broadway: § 19th St.J)Y 





Established 1846. 


M.Knoedler 
& Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.) 


Respect{ully invite attention to fer ur 
f J 


rhe ( maining Yr Sele 


OIL PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH 


and from the easels of emi- 


Gal- 


Of the early DUTCH and 


SCHOOLS, 
nent foreign artists as well as the most 


noted American painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


A SrectAL Srupy MADE OF ARTISTIC AND 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING, 


nti FIFTH AVE., Cor. 34th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Paris Office, 2 Rue Gliick. 


Dikran G. Kelekian 


303 FIFTH AVE. 





» Cor, 31ST 


Importer of Wistbbaiaes, ual 
Potteries, Velvets, 
and Cyprus Glasses 


Fifth Linen 
Avenue Store 


A complete assortment of stamped Battenberg 
Patterns, Braid, Rings, and Thread. The best 
make of silk 40c. a doz., or 45c. a bunch of 16 
skeins. All the latest shades in art Linen. 
Send for our sample 12\c. all linen hemstitched 
handkerchiefs, better than you can buy at 20c. 
elsewhere. 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 


388 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Brocades, 











Alilrights secured. 








ANTIQUES. 


A large collection ot special articles for 
Home Decoration and Furnishing. 
Orders also executed. 


SYPHER & CO., Incorporated 


Now occupying the entire building at 


386 Fifth Ave. (30th St.), New York 








THE PALETTE ART CO. 


36 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 


Artists’ Materials and Draughtsmen’s Supplies 
We beg to notify our patrons that we have purchased the 
entire stock of Antique and Modern Plaster Statuary of the FLORENTINE 
ART CO., of Fifth Avenue, and ARE SELLING OUR ENTIRE LINE OF 
THE SAME AT HALF PRICE. 


Yesessecsssssesssesesesess & 


Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, &c. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores and by Jobbers of 
Artists’ Supplies, or can be had 
direct from us. We are also Im- 
porteKs and DeAaLcers in 


White China for 
Decorating 


and we make a specialty of 
Matching Broken Sets 
of every description. 

a 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent 
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on receipt of 20 cents, which amount 
1s deducted trom first order for china, 
or refunded on return of catalogue in 
good condition Catalogue free to 
old customers. 
ee) 
Address, mentioning Tue Arr AMATEUR, 
Boston 


China Decorating Works 
Established 1860 
38 TENNYSON ST. 
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BOSTON, MASS 
L. Coorey, Proprietor 
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AMERICAN 
RAILROADS. 


THEIR RELATION TO 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 


** Reads 
Journal. 

** Should be read in all our higher public schools.” 
—Criterion, New York. 

















like a romance. Louisvidle Couriter- 


** Perhaps the most important address before the 
International Commercial Congress at Philadelphia.’ 

The Outlook, New York. 

* One of the most instructive bog important made 
before the Commercial Congre Evening Star, 
Philadelphia. 

** A good lesson to teach a Commercial Congress.” 
—Plaindealer, Cleveland, O. 

“Tt shows that the thoughts of the people are 
widening.’'—/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 


*“* No more significant or impressive estimate of veo 
commercial ayer mag the United States than is 
tained in this addres Home Journal, New Sok. 


Sent free, postp yaid, to any address in the world on 
receipt of a two-cent stamy Address Room No. 323, 
Grand ¢ entral Sta ion, New Ye ork. 
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The Genuine 
S. J. ADDIS’ LONDON 


WOOD CARVERS’ TOOLS 


In Handsome Wood Case 
or Assorted as Required 





GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL 








Catalogue upon application. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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** Directions for China Painting,” 


TRALE MARK. 


Boxes without our firm name are 
counterfeited. 


COLORS. 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


50 cents. (Germany.) 























” THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, (EW YORK. 

















